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| Tape-Reading 


An Expert Describes a Professional Tape Reader in Action. 
Some Safe Rules. 


By M. 


HE term “tape-reader” is known 

! to every one who has ever done 

business with a stock broker. Yet 

there are few who really know 
the definition of this term, as accepted by 
brokers and floor traders. Any one watch- 
ing the quotations as they are printed on 
the tape by that marvelous machine we 
call the ticker naturally reads the tape. 
But reading the tape for the purpose of 
obtaining the quotations (which term is 
used to denote current prices of stocks) 
is one thing, and reading the tape for the 
purpose of calculating the immediate fu- 
ture action of stocks based on these quo- 
tations, is quite another. 

Whenever a trade is made on the floor 
of the New York Stock Exchange, the 
number of shares and the price at which 
the stock is sold at, is recorded on the 
tape. It is but logical that when the 
offerings exceed the bids in quantity 
stocks decline. When the bidding is 
greater than the offers, stocks advance. 
The quantity or volume changing owners 
at prices made with each exchange, nat- 
urally shows for the moment whether 
the buying or the selling preponderates. 
As every exchange or trade is recorded 


on the tape, the tape must in some man- 
ner necessarily show whether the pres- 
sure to buy or sell evinces itself at cer- 
tain points or prices, 

That it does this invariably, can be 
seen by any one who watches the vicis- 
situdes of the market. The tape records 
the facts. 

An exchange of a certain quantity of a 
certain stock exchange of stock is called 
a sale. One broker sells and the other 
broker buys it. This is recorded on the 
tape as only one transaction, although 
actually it is a transaction with each of 
the two brokers consummating it. This 
fact goes on the tape—quantity and price 
—which then is the quotation. From 
this quotation a deduction can be made. 

Here the tape-reader comes in. This 
is his province. 

Tape-reading is not an exact science, 
though science it is. The slightest varia- 
tion in price or volume may have its 
immediate future effect or it. may not. 
If it has, the tape-reader must be on hand 
to press it to a logical conclusion. If 
its effect does not evince itself, he must 
be wary an1 glib of mind, quick to act, 
and mentally able to reverse himself. 
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Metaphorically speaking, he must be able 
to do mental gymnastics—turn mental 
somersaults, 

The tape-reader necessarily must be 
quick of action. He is long of stocks 
and out. He is short of stock and covers. 
He gets long again—out again. He waits 
—but his very waiting when it is out of 
the market entirely, and at the tape, is 
the very essence of action. He sees a 
possible turn in a quotation, he waits 
for the next and sees it nullified. He 
watches the tape for a possible point 
again; it appears; he waits; it is this 
time verified. He makes his trade. 

Now he is alert, wary. He is the one 
man out of many thousands who knows 
what to do with his stocks. He is never 
at the mercy of the waves. He can han- 
dle his craft skilfully. He may ship 
water occasionally, but he seldom gets 
into shallow water and never turns tur- 
tle. The average trader hopes his stocks 
will show a profit and fears they will 
show a loss. The tape-reader has no 
hopes or fears; he plays his game as he 


must play it, without any nerve tingle 


or mental tribulation. He knows when 
to take a loss. He knows when to take 
a profit. His losses may be many, but 
they are never large. His profits are 
always more numerous than his losses, 
and on an average much larger. 

It requires years of concentration to 
acquire the knack of reading the tape as 
he does it. Even the knowledge that he 
possesses, gained by experience and keen 
observation, must be supplemented by a 
finer sense ; a sort of intuition or instinct, 
in order to make trading on his lines ab- 
solutely successful. There are few such 
tape-readers, yet they exist. 

The expert tape-reader milks the mar- 
ket year in and year out. He is never 
a consistent bull or bear. His scent of 
the market reaches from day to day only. 
He revels in active markets and quick 
movements, be they on an advancing or 
a declining market. He reverses his 
tactics when his indications show it to be 
necessary and as his brains are trained to 
a complete flop-over at a second’s notice, 
it does not affect his nerves. 

The nervous strain to an average 
trader who reverses his position occa- 
sionally in the market is very acute. 
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“Nerves” do not exist with a tape-reader, 
for the same reason that the nerves of 
a mathematician are not affected by his 
calculations. 

Although mathematics is an exact sci- 
ence, yet the tape-reader has something 
in common with the mathematician. He 
calculates volumes on prices—prices on 
volumes. Prices alone; volume alone, 
and finds the result. What is in his 
favor, he uses. The results against him 
he discards with the least disadvantage. 

His methods divulged to the novice 
would hardly be understood. Surely, 
they could not be made use of by him, 
with any satisfactory results. Years of 
training on those same lines might re- 
sult in producing another proficient pro- 
fessional tape-reader, but only if nature 
has gifted him with the knack and the 
capacity for hard work on these lines. 

An artist to be a genius must possess 
talent. Talent combined with hard work 
makes genius. The same with our tape- 
reader. He first and foremost must pos- 
sess the talent for his profession. He 
must delve and scan his tape day in and 
day out; make mental and actual notes; 
keep records until it becomes second na- 
ture to digest all moves on the tape cor- 
rectly without them, and then, with 
steady application, perfect his talent into 
what may also be called gentus. 

The tape-reader is generally evolved 
from the cocoon of failure. It takes 
years of trading combined with tremen- 
dous losses in the market, to get the 
brain in condition to accept a theory com- 
mensurate with common sense in trad- 
ing. The losses may have heretofore 
been ascribed to bad luck, adverse condi- 
tions, etc., etc. Unless the trader pos- 
sesses the inward light which illuminates 
his understanding, he can never accept 
any other theory but that based on good 
or bad luck. 

However, should he reason it out, that 
success at the ticker is not based on luck 
at all, but on real ability, he may with 
talent, study and hard work become an 
adept at reading the tape. In this profes- 
sion, if successful, he will recuperate his 
past losses and accumulate a fortune. 

Following are some rules which the 
tape-reader uses in actual practice. Com- 
bined with the qualifications above de- 
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scribed, their application has resulted in 
large profits and never in serious losses. 


Some of a Tape Reader's Rules. 


All trades should be governed by stop- 
orders. 

After the initial trade, the only trades 
made are those on the side showing a 
profit. The stop on the first and second 
trades will then show no more total loss 
than the stop on the initial trade did orig- 
inally. Further trades are made on the 
same lines. 

A stop-loss order is never changed to 
a figure further away; it is either 
changed to a closer figure or remains 
stationary, The exact amount of loss pos- 
sible on any and all trades is, therefore, 
always in sight. A big loss is not pos- 
sible. Losses are always to be expected, 
but the aggregate cannot reach a large 
amount within a limited period. 

A stop-order reached does not neces- 
sarily mean a reversal of the previous 
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position. It may indicate a stand-still 
(meaning “do nothing in the market for 
the moment”’) or it may after further in- 
dication, mean to resume the previous 
position, should no indication appear in- 
dicating a reverse. 

If buy (to cover) stops be reached 
after 2.40 P. M., no more trades are made 
that day; but after selling stops have 
been reached on long stock, indication to 
go short should be followed. 

All accidents favor the bearside; it 
is therefore safe to be short overnight 
on bear indications, but it is unwise to 
be long overnight, when the bullish in- 
dication appears after 2.40 Pp. mM. Better 
await the next morning’s opening, when 
if the indication remains bullish, act ac- 
cordingly. 

This method will keep the trader with 
the temporarily prevailing market move- 
ments. Handled by an adept and skilful- 
ly played, it will show very satisfactory 
results. 
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F I were casting about for a respon- 
I sible and well equipped brokerage 
house with which to place my ac- 
count, I would first inquire whether 
the members of the firm were specula- 
tors. If I found that the partners were 
in the habit of trading on their own ac- 
count, in a large or a small way, I should 
look elsewhere. 

The speculative broker risks not only 
his own capital, but if he finds he is over- 
loaded and heavily involved, he is fre- 
quently tempted to jeopardize the mar- 
gins of his clients. 

Many firms, when partnership papers 
are signed, require that their members 
avoid speculation of any nature whatso- 
ever. They also bind themselves not to 
endorse notes or loan money, except 
upon marketable collateral. Some stick 
to these agreements and others do not, 
as the inclination to trade is very strong 
where the atmosphere is so charged with 
speculative fever. We have recently wit- 
nessed flagrant cases where brokers have 
traded on their own account in a way 
that was actually criminal. There are 
black sheep in every family, and “the 
trade” as a whole, is not to be judged 
by a few who step from the path of 
virtue. 

In addition to the risk of over-trading, 
the speculative broker is incapacitated 
for strict attention to his business. He 
begrudges the time necessary to execute 
his clients’ orders ; his attention is there- 
by distracted from his own ventures. 


Choosing a Broker 


Essential Points Regarding Which the Speculator 


Had Best Inquire. 


By A PAST MASTER, 


His opinion is biased; it becomes hard 
for him to see the bear side if he is long 
of stocks. Altogether, the speculative 
broker is to be avoided. 

A broker, of course, should have am- 
ple capital to carry his clients’ accounts 
—sufficient to allow for heavy expansion 
of business when prices of high grade 
stocks involve big money, and a swelling 
of the loan account. He should never 
take more business than he can handle 
comfortably, in any kind of a market, 
and without the use of one penny of 
his clients’ excess margins. The line of 
demarkation between his capital and the 
customers’ surplus, should be made very 
clear by an accurate system of book- 
keeping, and this line should never be 
encroached upon. 

Whether a firm be large or small, 
makes little difference. The vital point 
is whether it is carrying too many stocks 
for its capital and whether its reserve 
fund is sufficiently large to tide it over 
any emergency. Some concerns do busi- 
ness on a capital so small that it is neces- 
sary for them to loan out the stocks they 
are carrying, to avoid putting up the 
20% margin required by banks on col- 
lateral loans. There are some which 
have their stocks carried by other broker- 
age houses, on a 5% or 10% margin, 
which is practically what their clients 
have “up” with them. By this method of 
financing, a house can skate along on 
thin ice, until a sudden panic, or slow- 
ness on the part of their clients in put- 
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ting up margin, brings the inevitable 
result—a typewritten sign on the front 
door. 

Keeping up margins is a third indica- 
tion of the strength of a brokerage house. 
Let a concern carry a few friends on 
promises, a few more favored custom- 
ers on light margins, and be generally 
slack in this respect with the rest of its 
clients, and the end will be a depleted 
bank balance and a lot of bad accounts 
on the ledger. We have seen some 
people stop trading with certain houses 
because of the way in which they were 
called for margin. If they only knew 
on which side their bread was buttered, 
they would stick to such a house, for the 
self same reason, provided al custom- 
ers were being treated alike. Give me 
the house that is “stiff” on its margin 
calls. 

To serve its clients well, a house 
should have a good broker on the floor 
of the Stock Exchange. There are 
“brokers” and brokers, some of them 
are little less than machines, too lazy to 
make an effort to have their clients’ 
and quarters. Others trade 
their customers’ orders and 


eighths 
against 
never give a report on an execution un- 
til the trader has an eighth the worst of 
it. A good way to test the honesty and 
efficiency of your floor broker, is to hold 


the watch on him. In an ordinary mar- 
ket, execution of market orders should 
not take more than two or three minutes. 
If they take longer, there is a loose cog 
somewhere, either in the machinery of 
the house, or in the floor member’s meth- 
ods. 

A broker should be competent, at all 
times, to give a brief summary of the 
financial situation and the technical mar- 
ket position. This should be absolutely 
unbiased. He should sum up the facts 
on both sides of the question, give an 
honest opinion, and state his reasons for 
its formation. Whether he should act- 
ually advise a client, is an open question. 
Many people come to the broker without 
ideas of their own, and ask not only his 
opinion, but his advice. A bright, snap- 
py, energetic broker, who is serving his 
clients to the utmost, will be constantly 
on the lookout for “good things” which 
may come his way, or occur to him; but 
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he should carefully weigh the possibilities 
and probabilities before making recom- 
mendations. 

It is a well-known fact that brokers 
who give advice which makes money for 
their clients, receive no credit therefor. 
How often do you hear of a broker re- 
ceiving a present of any kind or even 
thanks from a client for whom he has 
made money, yet the same client, when 
he loses, will damn the broker up hill 
and down dale when his tips turn out 
to be valueless. The chief reason why 
so many clients transfer their patronage 
from one house to another, is the poor 
advice received from the discarded firm. 
As the majority of traders never think 
for themselves, they must blame some- 
one. The poor broker, who is perhaps, 
as conscientious as they make them, gets 
thoroughly roasted and looses his client 
into the bargain, because the client 
couldn’t guess at all, and the broker hap- 
pened to guess wrong. 

A brokerage house should, by reason 
of ample capital, and careful attention to 
its financing, borrow its money as cheaply 
as possible and give clients the benefit 
of a low interest rate. Nothing antag- 
onizes a trader more than an apparent 
over-charge in interest. At times it is 
impossible to avoid this, but in periods of 
high money rates the broker is compelled, 
by Stock Exchange rule, to charge not 
less than the cost of his money. Time 
money may be 6%, and call money 20%. 
If a broker knew in advance, what 
amount of stocks his clients would carry 
for the succeeding thirty or sixty days, he 
could readily arrange his loans, so as to 
secure the lowest possible interest rates; 
but the fact is, a broker does not know, 
five minutes in advance, what his money 
requirements for the future will be. He 
is compelled to borrow a certain percent- 
age on time and the balance on call. If 
his clients liquidate heavily, he can pav 
off his call money, but if they continue 
to buy stocks, his call loans at the higher 
rate will increase. Speculators seldom 
make allowance for these conditions. 
They are unfair enough to believe that 
brokers should, by a system of clairvoy- 
ancy, know what amount to borrow, 
weeks and months in advance. From the 
broker’s standpoint, it is often more diffi- 
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cult to guess the money rate than to an- 
ticipate fluctuations of the stock market. 

A broker should be courteous to his 
clients, furnish them with every facility 
for the formation of correct opinions, 
and be alive to their comfort and con- 
venience while in his office. His advices 
and executions should be prompt, his 
margin calls considerate, yet consistent 
with good business methods. Rendering 
of statements should be made promptly 
at the end of each month and not 
dragged along until the roth or 15th. 

When a customer desires to close an 
account, the check should be forthcoming 
while the client waits. A trader should 
be able to get his money just as promptly 
as the broker expects him to respond 
to a margin call. If a speculator finds it 
difficult to extract money from _ his 
broker, he should quickly close the ac- 
count and have the check for his balance 
certified, or transfer his account to an- 
other house. 

If one has his choice, he should deal 
in an office which is equipped with a 
quotation board or quotation sheet. It is 


impossible for anyone to carry in his 
head then entire day’s fluctuations. For 
this reason, when you drop into your 
broker’s office, you should be able to see 
at a glance just what has happened dur- 


ing the session. If you are obliged to 
run back over a mile of tape to see the 
opening, highest and lowest of your spe- 
cial stocks, it means loss of time an a 
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lot of bother. A newspaper which 

merely printed the quotations of the ac- 

tive list at the time of going to press, 

would find small sale in Wall Street. So 

it is with the brokerage office which is 

merely equipped with a ticker, and no 
ard. 

The pertinent questions to be put to a 
brokerage house with which you con- 
template doing business, are these: 

Do you speculate? 

Have you ample capital ? 

What percentage of your capital 
would you have this minute if all your 
clients’ accounts were to be closed out 
at the market? 

What margins do you require from 
the most favored client on your books? 

Does your floor member trade for him- 
self, for the firm or for anyone else? 

Some of these questions are bald and 
the majority of brokers would deny act- 
ing in a way detrimental to their clients’ 
interests ; others would admit freely that 
they speculate. The best way is to 
make inquiries through your bank, or 
through other brokers, with whom you 
may be acquainted. A summary of all 
these questions could be formed into a 
composite, which would mean: 

Does he conduct his business so 
that at any time during our busi- 
ness relations, I may withdraw my 
balance instantly upon demand, with 
the assurance of honest treatmeni 
in the interim, 
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Bond or Mortgage, 
Which?’ 


A Candid Discussion of the Compar- 
ative Advantages of Two Popular 
Forms of Investment 


HOUSANDS of investors put 

I their money into real estate 

mortgages because they consider 

them perfectly safe and know of 
no other investment so good. If they 
ever heard of bonds they consider them 
the rich man’s investment. 

The general public is firmly convince: 
that a mortgage on real estate is one of 
the highest types of conservative invest- 
ment. 

And the public is correct. 

There is nothing safer than a legally 
executed mortgage on property of sufi- 
cient value. 

But, will the mortgage hold in court? 
And what is the property worth? 

These questions you may decide for 
yourself, or you may employ others to 
give you advice. 

To judge these questions yourself you 
must understand the county records suffi- 
ciently to know whether or not the ab- 
stract of title has been properly drawn, 
and enough of law to determine whether 
or not it shows the borrower to be the 
actual owner of the property. You 
must know sufficient law to decide 
whether or not the borrower is legally 
able to execute a valid mortgage, an‘ 
whether or not the instrument is so 
drawn as to be binding in every particu- 
lar and that it is a First Lien on the 
property it describes. 

You must be sufficiently expert in mat- 
ters relating to real estate to know the 
present value of the property and to 
forecast its value at the time the mort- 
gage will fall due. You must be shrew 


* From a booklet by the Mellon National Bank, of 
Pittsburg. 
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enough to see where the money is com- 
ing trom to pay the interest each six 
months, and the principal sum when the 
debt matures. Then you must see, from 
time to time, that taxes and street, sewer 
and water assessments, and insurance are 
paid, and that the physical condition of 
the property is not permitted to deteri- 
orate in such manner as to endanger the 
security. 

If you are able to judge all these 
points correctly you may loan on real 
estate mortgages with perfect safety. 

Many do. 

If unwilling to trust solely to your 
own judgment you may retain lawyers 
to look after all the points connected 
with the examination of the title and 
execution of the mortgage, and employ 
appraisers to place a valuation upon the 
property, and a real estate agent to look 
after the taxes, assessments and insur- 
ance. 

If the mortgage is for $5,000, runs 
for say three years and bears interest at 
six per cent. it will return a total of $900 
in interest—but hold on—the lawyers 
who look after the title to the property, 
writing the papers, etc., and the real es- 
tate agent who appraises it and looks 
after the taxes, assessments and insur- 
ance, and the broker who perhaps sold 
you the mortgage must be paid. At the 
maturity of the loan you will find that 
you have not realized six per cent. on 
your money; in fact considerably less. 
Little money may be spent on examina- 
tion and valuation, but the less you spend 
the more you must depend upon your 
own judgment. 

What is a mortgage? 

It is simply a deed conveying certain 
property to secure a debt, but with a pro- 
vision that the transfer shall become void 
if the debt is paid according to agree- 
ment. 

Large mortgages of corporations are 
frequently divided into a number of 
shares, usually $500 or $1,000 each, and 
these shares are then called mortgage 
bonds, or simply bonds. Each bond has 
attached thereto coupons for each six 
months interest which the owner collects 
through his bank when due. It is nec- 
essary to divide the bonds in this man- 
ner because very few individuals or cor- 
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porations carry enough ready money to 
buy the whole mortgage. Large invest- 
ors usually invest their income at short 
intervals, in small amounts, rather than 
permit the funds to lie idle while accu- 
mulating enough to buy a large mort- 
gage. 

Each one of these bonds, or shares 
in a large mortgage is in all respects the 
same as a single mortgage for a like 
amount. But it is more likely to be a 
safe investment than the smaller mort- 
gage for various reasons. These reasons 
will appear clearly in the following de- 
scription of the manner pursued in mak- 
ing a loan on a mortgage bond. 

A bond issue is usually purchased by 
one or more prominent banking houses 
that make a specialty of such business. 
If the issue is a large one they usually 
arrange with some of their friends, in 
advance, to take a number of the bonds 
so that the investment will not tie up too 
large an amount of their own money. 
To insure against loss to themselves and 
their friends they adopt every precaution. 

In the first place the property is ap- 
praised by expert engineers and real es- 
tate men who are competent to judge of 
its present value and to fairly forecast its 
value at the time the proposed bonded 
debt will mature. 

Then an abstract of title is prepared 
by the best available firm, one whose 
reputation has been established by years 
of faithful service and whose business 
might be wrecked by one serious error. 
This abstract is afterward passed upon 
by a leading law firm. 

These lawyers, or possibly another 
firm, next see that the officers executing 
the bonds and mortgage were duly 
elected to their respective offices and have 
received from the stockholders and 
board of directors proper authority to 
sign this particular obligation. All other 
legal points connected with the issue are 
investigated with the same critical care. 

The officers of the banking house that 
is buying the bonds carefully examine the 
reports of the appraisers and lawyers and 
make such other investigation as appears 
necessary. In the light of their wide 
experience in handling such securities 
they then decide, in all conservatism, 
whether or not this issue is safe and de- 
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sirable. If satisfied with the security and 
yield, they submit the whole matter to 
their board of directors or partners—men 
peculiarly fitted to take a broad view of 
financial matters and to judge the value 
of any security. If they approve, the is- 
sue is purchased and the banking house 
assumes the risk of collecting the prin- 
cipal sum and interest. 

Such bonds are eagerly sought by the 
conservative investing public and when 
the demand becomes strong the market 
value of the issue increases. When the 
price has increased enough to afford a 
fair profit the banking house sells a por- 
tion of all of its holdings, in small or 
moderate amounts, to other banks, insur- 
ance companies, hospitals, colleges, 
guardians, trustees and private investors. 

If you buy any of these bonds you 
are permitted, and expected, to use all 
means at hand to determine the legality 
and value of the issue, but you may rest 
assured that your own favorable opinion 
is backed by that of the abstracters, law- 
yers, appraisers and bankers who have 
gone carefully into every detail. 

You are relieved of the necessity of 
paying attention to taxes, assessments, 
insurance or repairs, as the trustee is re- 
quired to see— 

That taxes and assessments are paid 
when due; 

That insurance of a proper character 
and amount is kept in force; 

That the property is kept up to the re- 
quired physical condition. 

The trustee is usually a wealthy trust 
company, and, as it is liable to bond 
holders for any loss that may occur 
through its neglect of duty, you may be 
sure that it will not fail in any respect. 

It is now customary to insert in the 
better class of bonds a provision that the 
corporation shall pay the coupons, and 
also the principal, free of any taxes 
which the United States or any State, 
County or Municipality therein, by any 
present or future law, may require said 
corporation to deduct therefrom. 

The owner of the individual mortgage 
cannot be protected in this manner be- 
cause the law forbids him to contract 
to pay such a tax—while it leaves the 
corporation free to do so. 
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In the very nature of things there can 
be no investment more conservative than 
a corporation bond which has been sub- 
jected to and passed the scrutiny and ex- 
amination of the officers of large and im- 
portant financial institutions who have 
had long experience in such work. In 
fact a reputable banking house cannot 
afford to sell anything but good bonds, 
otherwise it would very shortly have no 
buyers. 

When buying a bond or mortgage you 
are looking for a long-term, safe invest- 
ment for surplus cash. But it sometimes 
happens that conditions change, and you 
may want to sell the security again in or- 
der to raise money to build a residence, 
engage in business, or buy some other 
form of security which yields a higher 
rate of interest. In such case it will be 
found that bonds have a broader market 
and are more easily converted into cash 
than ordinary mortgages. This is be- 
cause they can be sold to almost any 
bank, trust company, broker, insurance 
company, endowed institution, or cus- 
todian of trust funds, whereas an ordi- 
nary mortgage does not have so broad a 
market. The monied men or financial 
institutions, if they do not know the 
value of your bond, can easily ascertain 
it by inquiring of some banker or broker, 
while ‘the value of a mortgage can only 
be determined after a slow and more or 
less costly re-examination of title, ap- 
praisement and legal consultation. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that when you buy a mortgage you may 
get a safe investment. The chances are 
that you will, but the safety will depend 
upon the closeness of your investigation, 
the extent of your experience in the 
mortgage business, and the soundness 
of your judgment. 

But it is apparent that when you buy 
a bond from a reputable bank or bank- 
ing house you are sure to have a safe in- 
vestment, because your own judgment 
is backed by the knowledge, experience 
and judgment of a corps of expert ad- 
visers. When these men have passed 
upon the value of the property, the legal- 
ity of the bond issue, and the convertibil- 
ity of the security, you need have no fear 
of the safety of your bond. 





Testing the Market 


By Bello Tae 


HE senior partner in a large bank- 
I ing house was talking by ‘phone 
to a prominent stock market 
operator. 
“What do you think of the market?” 
asked the banker. 
“It’s all right—going higher,” was the 
reply. 
“What makes you think so?” the bank- 
er queried again. 
“I’ve just tested it with U. P. and got 
a fine following.” 
This “testing” process is a simple, yet 
interesting part of manipulation. It’s 


object is to discover the strength or 


weakness of the technical situation— 
whether in the case of individual stocks, 
or the general list, stocks are pressing 
for sale or being accumulated; whether 
a following can be obtained either on the 
bull or bear side, if so, what kind of a 
following, “inside,” professional or pub- 
lic, 

Just as a physician doses a patient, 
watches carefully the effect upon him, 
and judges by his response, the true 
condition of the sufferer, so the manipu- 
lator, by artificial stimulation, whips a 
stock into sudden activity and bases his 
technical diagnosis upon what happens 
forthwith. 

By advancing one of the leading stocks 
sharply, he either draws out a following 
on the bull side or proves to his own 
satisfaction that one cannot be secured 
at the moment. If his efforts result in a 
general advance, it is usually a sign that 
stocks are not for sale at the prevailing 
level, He thereupon works for a sus- 
tained advance. 

In the case above cited, a party who 
overheard the conversation might have 
remarked the quick rise which had taken 
place in Union Pacific during the first 
hour, and the immediate advance and ac- 
companying activity in other stocks. This 
showed that traders were willing and 


reacy to take hold and bull stocks—all 
the >treet needed was a little encourage- 
ment. 

Early in the current month (May) an 
incident of this kind occurred, also in 
Union Pacific which was simply a varia- 
tion of the same tactics. The stock had 
been dull after a ten point rise and a 
subsequent reaction of a few points. 
Without warning U. P. began to decline. 
It did not look like liquidation, but, in 
the language of tape readers, seemed to 
be just a plain “mark down.” 

Whether it was part of a testing proc- 
ess, or a shake out engineeredby bucket- 
shops no one can say, but it served as an 
index to the technical position of that 
stock and the whole market. Why? Be- 
cause transactions were light on the de- 
cline; no heavy selling developed else- 
where; “the room” or the public were 
not scared out of their holdings _or en- 
couraged to take a bearish position. 

And because U. P. did not break 
further, but held firmly after the one 
point mark down, the wise ones (tape 
readers), reasoned thus: “Stocks don’t 
come out. The market stands the gaff. 
If they won’t go down, they must go up. 
We'll buy ’em.” And buy ’em they did, 
for U. P. at once advanced three points. 

The testing process is of advantage to 
the manipulator more than anyone else, 
because he alone knows that the test is 
being made at that moment. His act is 
reflected throughout America and Eu- 
rope in a few moments, but to no one 
else does the movement contain the same 
significance. Nevertheless the floor trad- 
ers are able to judge much and the ex- 
pert tape reader more by what happens, 
even if ignorant of the force which im- 
pels the stock. 

The tape reacer has the advantage of 
being able to see the effect of the tes! 
upon the balance of the list, whereas 
the floor trader’s view is more limite '. 








INFORMATION. 


An incident which deserves mention 
took place some years ago when Sugar 
was enjoying great activity. A gentle- 
man possessing what he considered abso- 
lutely good inside information went to a 
certain operator and disclosed the details. 
He explained that insiders were absorb- 
ing all the stock and were about ready 
to set off the fireworks. 

The operator listened carefully and 
questioned him closely regarding every 
point. After a thorough canvass of the 
situation in the stock, the operator said, 
“Well, if it’s as god as it sounds, guess 
we'd better get busy.” 

Walking across the office to the tele- 
phone, his auditor was astounded to hear 
him give an order to “Sell 10,000 Sugar.” 

“Sell?” said the informant. “Why 
surely you’re not going short of it after 
what I’ve told you.” 


“We'll see about that. Just wait,” 
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was the quiet reply from beside the 
ticker. 

The market absorbed the block of 
stock as though it were a few hundred 
shares. 

“Sell 10,000 more Sugar,” called the 
operator to his clerk. 

The other man was speechless now. 
They watched the tape without a word. 

The second 10,000 shares was taken 
in two or three big gulps and the market 
for the stock stood within a fraction of 
its former figure. 

“That’s what I wished to ascertain,” 
remarked the shrewd one. “Whether 
they were looking for suckers, or if they 
really wanted the stock. I guess its time 
to get aboard.” 

He did get aboard, and ere long Sugar 
made one of those famous moves which 
well repaid him for the risk involved in 
his testing operation. 


Information 


By Clement B. Asbury 


Information is a much-abused word in 
its Wall Street usage. It is a cloak 
thrown over gossip, rumors and tips, to 
give them the badge of respectability. 
Nowhere in the business world does 
knowledge command as high a price as 
on Wall Street. 

The Standard Oil Company has prob- 
ably the most elaborate system of any 
corporation in the world for obtaining 
accurate reports of trade conditions at 
home and abroad. The German Govern- 
ment employing the same idea gets de- 
tailed statements from its Ambassadors 
and Consuls regarding the development 
of commerce and industry. Our own 
Government, following the same lines, 
issues regular reports from its diplomatic 
agents; these reports are doing much to 
expand our foreign trade. 

Foreign banking houses have devel- 
oped this branch of their equipment— 
the collection of financial information— 
to a marked degree. 


. 


The Rothschilds are credited with hav- 
ing laid the foundation of their fortune 
by knowing the result of the Battle of 
Waterloo two days before the English 
bankers, thereby enabling them to buy 
large blocks of stocks at panic prices. 

All large brokerage houses and many 
of the big operators have their own pri- 
vate sources of information. Statistical 
departments of banking houses where 
the earnings of railroads are compiled, 
capital requirements analyzed, and divi- 
dend and interest yields computed, now 
form a feature of the Street. 

Facts are wanted—actual knowledge 
of conditions—when it comes to the ques- 
tion of crops, legislation, politics or 
finance. 

This broad collection of facts is going 
on in Wall Street all the time, and, as in 
the production of radium, many tons of 
matter must be reduced before an ounce 
is available as the basis for a market 
movement. 
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A recent illustration of the value of 
early and accurate information was given 
when the news became known to a 
chosen few that all the railroad presi- 
dents east of Chicago had agreed to ad- 
vance rates. This important decision was 
carefully kept from the public by articles 
which appeared in the daily press from 
time to time in denial. The first effect 
upon the market was the cancellation of 
selling orders. This was followed later 
by new buying which carried the average 
price of twenty active railroads up ten 
points. 

Just before the top was reached well- 
informed people learned that large 
houses, which for years have represented 
the Standard Oil interest, were no longer 
loaning stocks, but were lenders of 
money. This was an important piece of 
market information and while those who 
acted upon it failed to get the last two 
points of the rise, they were saved the 
losses that came with the reaction. 

Early and reliable information is oft- 
times expensive when the technical con- 
ditions of the market are not right. Here 
is where the advice of an experienced 
broker is of the utmost importance to 
the client. In some periods large earn- 
ings and increased dividends apparently 
cause declines. At other times early 
knowledge of receiverships and failures 
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brings losses instead of profits, because 
the tendency of the market is upward. 

The collection of market information 
is a distinct business in itself. Its appli- 
cation to market operations requires dif- 
ferent faculties, The average trader likes 
to draw his own deductions. What he has 
a right to demand is accurate informa- 
tion, as distinct from rumors or tips. 

The most difficult news to obtain in 
the Strect is an accurate report of what 
is happening on the floor of the Ex- 
change—because no one is allowed to en- 
ter its sacred precincts but members, and 
few brokers are good reporters. Then, 
too, it must be remembered that a man 
busy with an order in St. Paul can hardly 
tell what is going on in Union Pacific, 
Reading or Amalgamated. 

Brokers who can detect large orders 
before they are executed and report their 
observations, are sure to develop a good 
following. 

A newspaper man, who was very suc- 
cessful, was asked how he obtained his 
items, which always seemed to be per- 
tinent. He replied that he watched the 
movements of the market on the tape 
and immediately sought out their causes. 

In the vernacular of the Street, “the 
tape talks.” Important fluctuations in 
prices frequently result from a misunder- 
standing of what the tape says. 
































The Analyst 


Gives a Further Demonstration. 


The article in the June TICKER en- 
titled, “A Market Analyst,” has aroused 
widespread interest and the inqitiries re- 
sulting therefrom indicate the vast num- 
ber of people who are anxious to operate 
intelligently in the business of specula- 
tion, 

It would afford us great satisfaction 
were we permitted to show in these pages 
the complete working plan used by The 
Analyst. This, however, is impossible 
for two reasons. First, we do not know 
the details ourselves ; second, to make the 
method public would ruin its effective- 
ness for all. 

The showing made by The Analyst 
is the result of five years’ research. 
Would you ask that the fruit of this la- 
bor be cast to the winds? 

The fact that one man has discovered 
a gold mine, should induce others to 
“prospect.” So it is in this case; and if 
our friends will read between the lines 
of the article they will find many a sug- 
gestion as to procedure. 

Some scoffed at the idea because the 
profits were only $400 a month during 
the test period. They belong to the class 
who want to make $10,000 in 10 minutes 
on a $10 bill. Such people always go 
broke. 

The proposition appealed strongest to 
those who realized that $400 a month in 
profits would soon enable the operator to 
trade in 200, 500 and 1,000 share lots. 
If 100 share trades showed a profit of 


$400 a month, then 1,000 should produce 
$4,000 a month or $48,000 a year—in 
fact, there is no limit to the possibilities. 

Thousands ofspeculators have searched 
for the principle which would lead them 
to success and the few who have found it 
have as a rule kept their secret—it is too 
valuable to disclose unless necessity com- 
pels, as in this case, 

A large trader who had investigated 
along the same lines for himself and who 
recognized some of the elements for 
which he had been searching, requested 
that a further demonstration be made in 
his presence. The results are given on 
the next page. 

3elow is cne of many communications 
bearing upon this subject. 


To the Editor: 

Though the weather reports make no men- 
tion of the big wind that blew the 250-pound 
party into your office on a recent day, I was 
nevertheless interested in the article, “A Mar- 
ket Analyst,” in your June number. What 
was not said might be even more interesting, 
for we are all anxious to know how to make 
money in the stock market. 

I have been a student of market movements 
even longer than the big party, and from what 
I have learned I am of the opinion he is per- 
forming too much labor to ascertain the fact 
that the market has turned after it has turned. 
There is a much simpler method of determin- 
ing this fact and so accurately that the change 
is indicated within two points. 

Go over your friend’s figures again and see 
if the losses would not have been smaller if 
he had used a three-point stop instead of two. 
Movements of three points make up about 30 
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Result of Operations in Union Pacific from March 1 to May 15, 1906 


Only too shares long or short at one time. 


more than two points. “Analyst: had no knowledge of period nor fluctuations. Orders 
given as if to a broker. 

Bought. Sold. Loss Profit. 
15034 Sn. = eS een $262.50 
15258 ee Sk > pan 75.00 
153 el. es re 400.00 
155% [aM nee 112.50 
15578 15634 - 87.50 
153 ee ee 375.00 
153 I51 | a Pre 
1507% 148% ae 82—-—C—— Ci“ ween 
142 See 500.00 
142 ee eee 625.00 

400.00 2,437-50 
Commission and tax......... ee 270.00 670.00 


All trades protected by a stop order of not 


Net Prorit. 1,767.5 








to 35 per cent. of all movements of three or 
more points, say 35 in a hundred. Movements 
or rather reactions of one or two points are 
very much greater in number. Such reactions 
really have no effect on the trend of prices. 

The duration of a long swing in prices over 
a period of from thirty-nine to forty-five 
months is a point of no value whatever to the 
average trader. The irregularity of the time 

of such movements—a variation of six months 
—is too great. Think what may happen to 
prices in half a year! 

Like the big party, there are hundreds, if 
not thousands, of us students of speculation. 
The man with a “dope book” is found in every 
broker’s office. I have yet to meet the man 
who has a system really worth while. I have 
not had the pleasure of meeting the latest 
candidate for honors, however. 

Permit me to ‘suggest we have a convention. 
Let every man reduce his plan to writing and 
read his paper. Then let us subscribe enough 
funds to operate the best plan offered. 

The trouble is we each think we have the 
plan and keep it a profound secret. Our med- 
ical friends hasten to inform the brethren of 
new discoveries for the benefit of all. Why 
may we speculative cranks not do the same? 
Let us meet. 

J. P. Epwarps. 


To which “The Analyst” replies: 

“You can realize that it would not be 
good business policy to tell too much in 
such a public manner. The value of my 


knowledge would be nil were I to dis- 
close the inner working of my methods 
to all. 

“You mention the great amount of la- 


bor it requires to determine a market 
after it has turned. Ina short article ex- 
planations were necessarily limited. The 
idea intended to be conveyed was that 
a bear market might actually turn into a 
bull market at a given period, and, after 
the turn, display considerable reaction in 
the leading stocks without, however, dis- 
continuing a bull market. Without some 
definite method of determining the trend, 
these reactionary movements are apt to 
mislead a speculator and make him fear 
to go ‘long,’ for fear that the bear mar- 
ket was not yet over. The turning point 
of a market must be determined inde- 
pendently of these minor reactions and 
rallies. 

“You call attention to the possible ad- 
visability of a three-point stop, instead 
of a two-point stop. It is true that with 
a three-point stop, you will be caught a 
less number of times, but it is also true 
that, while a two-point stop will get 
caught more frequently. a final balance 
of the account will show a greater profit, 
at least, as I work it. 

“You are absolutely correct when you 
say that the long swings in prices, cover- 
ing a period of from thirty-five to forty- 
five minutes, are of no value whatever to 
the average trader, but to investors who 
buy stocks out and out and put them 
away (a large class in itself), and to 
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bankers and trustees those long swings 
are important. 

“My method determines the smaller 
swings (even those of but a few days 
duration) independent of the long trends 
you speak of. This, you will observe, is 
the case from the test of twenty trans- 
actions published in the Ticker. 

“Of course, as you say, the woods are 
full of dope-fiends and men with systems, 
but you must also admit that there must 
be a first time to everything. I am able 
to demonstrate that [ have just what is 
stated in the TicKer article. 

“Your suggestion in the last para- 
graph of your letter, with regard to a 
convention, might be good for the man 
who was not sure of his ground, but, for 
one who is confident of his ability to se- 
cure results in the Wall Street game, the 
convention would be of little use. 

“We realize that the medical brethren 
do hasten to publish to their co-laborers 
such new results as they may obtain; but 
you will also recall the fact that the med- 
ical brethren have secured, by legislative 
enactment, laws which prohibit the prac- 
tising of the healing art on any one whom 
the said ‘brothers’ do not care to admit 
within their ranks. When the time comes 
that speculators, as a class, shall be able 
to form an equally exclusive circle with 
equal legal protection, so that no one 
can profit by their disclosures, except 
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subject to their approval, and after they 
shall have obtained a certificate evidenc- 
ing such approval, it may be advisable to 
make disclosures of speculators’ methods. 
Meantime, I believe you will agree with 
me that knowledge is power in the spec- 
ulative field and that effective knowledge 
and methods are capable of being capital- 
ized at rather high prices, for which rea- 
son you will pardon us for not telling 
more than we have.” 


Ep. Note.—The trouble with Mr. Ed- 
wards, as with others, is that he has not 
read the article in our June number care- 
fully. Had he done so, he would have 
observed that the trading recorded there 
was done in four months—twenty trades 
in all, or about five per month; also that 
the chart bore no relation to the above 
operations. 

We shal! be glad to hear from Mr. Ed- 
wards as to a method of detecting the 
turns within two points. 

The convention idea is a good one. 
Let’s have it. 

TimE—Now. 

PLtace—Here. 

AuUDIENCE—The TICKER readers. 

SPEAKERS—Men with ideas on. the 


subject of Scientific Speculation. 

Pen out what you would have us know 
of your methods and send your papers to 
this forum. 
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A Permanent Stockholders’ Com- 


“Mistakes of Investors,” I have en- 

deavored to bring out, in a brief 

way, the causes which have created 
lack of confidence in the public mind in 
investment offerings, and to show how 
the discriminating and careful investor 
can by a little care and judgment avoid 
the greater part of his losses. The pres- 
ent article might properly come under 
the same heading, as the subject dis- 
cussed herein relates entirely to “mis- 
takes of investors.” Therefore, the mis- 
take which will be discussed now is— 
lack of unity of action among the small 
minority stockholders in corporations. 

It is well known that the methods 
adopted by the large minority interests 
in corporations in working in harmony 
and unity among themselves, has placed 
the control and management of many of 
our large and successful corporations in 
the hands of stockholders who in reality 
own perhaps 25 to 40 per cent. of the 
capital stock, but who, through united 
action, secure the proxies of a sufficient 
number of small stockholders to control 
the elections and thus perpetuate them- 
seves in power from year to year. 

The same unity of action, if followed 
by the large army of small stockholders, 
scattered throughout the world, through 
a central organization, such as is here 
proposed, would enable these small stock- 
holders to secure at least a strong minor- 
ity representation upon the boards of di- 
rectors of every corporation in the land, 
and by reason of this the small stock- 
holders would have the same protection 
of their interests and knowledge of the 
affairs of the corporation as is now pos- 
sessed by the large stockholders working 
in unity. 

Why is it that there exists at the pres- 
ent time such a strong doubt in the 


I previous articles, under the title of 


mittee Needed 


By John J. Cushing 


minds of the great mass of public invest- 
ors in the safety and security of corpo- 
rate securities and stocks? Is it not be- 
cause the public lack confidence in the 
basic merits of the properties forming 
the basis of these issues, but rather on 
account of confidence having been shaken 
in:— 

1. The methods of flotation, such as 
inside underwriting of the securities at 
a low price and then while the underwrit- 
ers control the whole issue they manipu- 
late the price on the curbs and exchanges 
to a high figure, before in reality selling 
to the public, and,— 

2. The loss of confidence in the hon- 
esty, integrity and economy of the man- 
agement and operation of the business 
affairs of the corporation. 

Why have these methods of manage- 
ment and operation become so loose and 
corrupt as to give just cause, in many 
instances, for this public loss of confi- 
dence? Perhaps the best answer to this 
question would be that it is due almost 
entirely to the lax methods of the invest- 
ing public in not investigating, safe- 
guarding or taking an interest in the af- 
fairs of the corporation. In other words, 
the public itself is largely to be blamed 
for this very loss of confidence on its 
part. 

It is well known that in every civil- 
ized country on the globe it has become 
necessary to pass laws to restrain the dis- 
honesty engendered by the natural self- 
ish propensity existing in every human 
being. This restraint by law produces 


what might be termed “honesty through 
fear,” which through the law of evolu- 
tion and progression has evolved into an 
inherited trait, in some persons, or it 
might be termed “honesty by nature.” A 
few generations of rigid enforcement of 
the law and constant awakening of the 
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fear of the law will undoubtedly bring a 
generation of citizens “honest by na- 
ture,” and with it an aggregation of hon- 
estly administered corporations, which 
but reflect the character of the individu- 
als managing them. It is safe to state 
that at the present time there is no source 
of commercial or financial business ex- 
isting, in which there exists the necessity 
for continual awakening of fear of the 
law more essential than in corporations. 
The administration of corporations has 
grown more reckless and lax because, as 
previously stated, the public have placed 
absolute power in the hands of a few in- 
dividuals connected with the same to per- 
petuate themselves in power. The great 
investing public, which really owns many 
of the corporations of this country and 
which, if it would take possession of its 
own, or even interest itself in the same 
through united action, could have a 
voice or control in the management and 
operation of the corporations. 

Unity of action is necessary ; and with- 
out it nothing substantial can be accom- 
plished. By reason of this lack of unity 
of action, the large mass of stockholders 
in corporations know very little about 
the real conditions of the management 
and operation of the properties which 
they control, or in which they hold a 
strong minority interest, except such in- 
formation as may be given out by the 
persons in charge of the management 
and operation of the properties, whose 
chief desire is to perpetuate themselves 
in office. What the public needs is some 
disinterested and impartial confirmation 
of the statements of officials of the cor- 
poration. This is usually denied them, 
for the small stockholder cannot of ne- 
cessity attend the meetings of the stock- 
holders or directors, nor can he examine 
the books and records of the corporation 
to ascertain the true state of affairs, un- 
less he is willing to spend many times 
more than the value of his interest in 
legal proceedings to obtain his rights. 

How, then, may the investing public, 
which ‘holds the control, or substantial 
minority interest, secure information re- 
garding the properties? The public is 
scattered from coast to coast and from 
Canada to Mexico in this country; from 
England to Japan abroad. It cannot, 
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therefore, visit the offices of the corpora- 
tion to investigate and confirm accounts 
and reports. Without organization to 
secure unity of action the public at each 
recurring annual meeting send in the 
proxies for their stock to the very officers 
who have been managing the affairs for 
years, and whose ambition is to perpetu- 
ate themselves in office. The officials 
soon learn that all that is required is to 
send out blank proxies and they come 
back properly executed, as a matter of 
course. 

This indifference ‘on the part of the 
thousands of stockholders soon breeds a 
spirit of arrogance in the minds of the 
officers, and in place of regarding them- 
selves as the officers, managers and ser- 
vants of the interests of - the thousands” 
of stockholders, they begin to consider 
themselves as the personal owners of the 
properties of the corporation, and there- 
fore operate, manage and deal with 
them, in many instances, for personal 
profit. Has not this been proven true in 
the last few years in many of the rail- 
road, street railway, industrial insurance” 
and mining corporations which have 
been investigated or exploded ? 

The investing public occasionally real- 
izes these facts and then comes a spas- 
modic period of investigation and reform, 
A temporary organization to prdtect the 
rights of the stockholders and investors 
is effected under some such title as 
“Stockholders’ Committee,” “Bondhold- 
ers’ Committee,” “Proxy Committee,” 
“Investigation Committee,” and other 
such suggestive titles. Such committees 
have served very useful purposes, con- 
sidering the adverse conditions under 
which they have existed, such as the fact 
that, in many instances, these committees 
are originated and organized by friendly 
interests to the very officials whose con- 
duct and management is desired to be 
investigated. But by far the most useful - 
purpose they have served’ is to have 
proven conclusively the absolute neces- 
sity for a permanent organization to rep- 
resent and safeguard the interests of the 
minority stockholders and to marshal to- 
gether and successfully command their 
scattered forces. 

Temporary ¢ommittees of this charac- 
ter are usually born one day, ‘exist: fot’ 
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another, and are forgotten the next. The 
motive of organization is good, but they 
do not exist long enough to leave even 
a pleasant memory in the minds of the 
stockholders. They are seldom success- 
ful for the reason that it requires time 
and persistent effort to oust even the 
most corrupt management, entrenched as 
it is behind all the inside knowledge of 
the workings of the corporation and the 
names, residences and share ownership 
of the scattered stockholders. 
Temporary committees are also very 
expensive to the stockholder, for the rea- 
son that it usually costs 90 per cent. for 
organization as against probably 10 per 
cent. for executive work. They are usual- 
ly conglomerate, nomadic and _ political 
in their organization, rather than con- 
centrated, substantial and businesslike. 


Hence, they disintegrate and disappear 
after a few disappointing efforts. 

It will be evident to every thinking 
stockholder or investor after carefully 
considering the situation outlined herein 
and comparing the statements with his 
own past observation and experience, 


that there is to-day an absolute need for 
a permanent organization, to take the 
place of and perform the work of all such 
temporary committees; look after, safe- 
guard and protect the interests of the 
numerous scattered minority of small 
stockholders and investors. It should be 
an organization composed entirely of dis- 
interested persons who are not allied or 
connected with any corporation, operation 
or management; one which should be 
conducted upon strictly businesslike prin- 
ciples, solely to accomplish and carry out 
the wishes and protect the interests of 
minority small stockholders and invest- 
ors and to investigate the affairs of cor- 
porations and keep stockholders duly ad- 
vised. There must be a fearless, con- 
stant and persistent work carried on by 
such an organization in order to gain 
and retain for the investing public its 
proper rights and restore absolute con- 
fidence in corporation management. 

This permanent committee should 
have only one aim in view—that being 
to protect the interests of the stockhold- 
ers and investors it shall serve; and the 
proper way for it to accomplish this pur- 
pose would be to have the thousands of 
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small stockholders send their proxies en- 
tirely to this committee in place of send- 
ing them, as heretofore, to the officials 
of the corporation. This committee 
would then have a representative attend 
each annual meeting, and by means of 
the large number of stockholders repre- 
sented would command the respect and 
attention of the officers of the corpora- 
tion, and in many cases would be given 
representation. in behalf of the thou- 
sands of small stockholders upon each 
board of directors. 

The committee could be maintained by 
a.very nominal fee from each stockholder 
which would frequently and most gen- 
erally amount to only a fraction of a 
cent on each share represented, as with 
the thousands of small stockholders there 
would be hundreds of thousands of 
shares of stock represented by this com- 
mittee. 

Such a permanent committee should 
be composed of business men of honesty, 
integrity and good business knowledge, 
who would be paid for their services by 
the thousands of stockholders, and who 
would realize that the life and represen- 
tation of the committee depended entire- 
ly upon the efficiency and fidelity with 
which it served its supporters. 

Such an organization would continue 
to grow in strength, popularity and in- 
fluence with the constantly increasing 
support given to it by the public and 
with the proper plans of organization 
which would keep it constantly under 
control of the thousands of stockholders 
supporting it, it would soon become one 
of the most effective organizations in ex- 
istence for re-establishing and maintain- 
ing the confidence of the public in in- 
vestments, which confidence is so essen- 
tial to the progress and development of 
the great enterprises of this country. 

A few suggestions regarding the great 
number of things which could be accom- 
plished by such a committee, would be 
as follows: 

1. To act as a clearing house for com- 
plaints of stockholders against the man- 
agement or operation of corporations. 

2. To investigate, prior to each annual 
election, the standing, character and 
business policy of any candidates for di- 
rectors or officers of the corporation. 
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3. To act for investors and stockhold- 
ers in making personal examination of 
the records and accounts of corporations 
for the purpose of ascertaining the earn- 
ings, expenses and ability to pay divi- 
dends and why such dividends are not 
paid, and to begin and prosecute on be- 
half of the stockholders such actions as 
might be necessary to enforce their 
rights to dividends. 

4. To check up and compare financial 
records and analyze and criticise the 
same for the stockholders. 

To advise stockholders of extrava- 
gant methods of management and pro- 
tect their rights against such methods. 

6. To investigate and advise stockhold- 
ers regarding the safety and advisability 
of investments in corporation stocks or 
securities. 

7. To look after the interests of stock- 
holders or bondholders in the reorgani- 
zation of failing or insolvent corpora- 
tions and protect their interests. 

8. To secure for the minority stock- 


holders representations on the boards of 
directors of corporations. 

g. To confer with the thousands of 
small stockholders prior to each annual 
meeting and secure their opinion regard- 
ing the most desirable persons to repre- 
sent the interests of the minority stock- 
holders on boards of directors. 

In addition to the above there are hun- 
dreds of other ways in which such a 
committee could serve profitably and at 
a nominal cost the interests of the thou- 
sands of small stockholders. Such a 
committee to be properly organized 
should follow a general movement by the 
stockholders themselves toward this end. 
I have observed during the past two 
years many instances where such a com- 
mittee could have saved to the stockhold- 
ers, co-operating and working in unity 
and harmony through it, millions of dol- 
lars, which have been lost to investors 
and stockholders through their own lack 
of interest in the affairs of the corpora- 
tion, and the absence of the required 
unity of action. 


An English View of Lawson. 


(From the “ 


Daily Report.” 


London.) 
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Causes of Loss in Speculation 


By Thomas Gibson 


Author of “The Pitfalls of Speculation,” 


E all know that the average spec- 
ulator loses money on his ven- 
tures. Because of this incon- 
trovertible fact we find a great 

many orators and instructors of the pro- 
letariat inveighing against speculation, 
but they invariably confine their criticisms 
and strictures to speculation in securities. 
If a man wishes to buy real estate, pay- 
ing a small portion down and giving a 
mortgage as security for the unpaid bal- 
ance he will be patted on the back, even 
if his ultimate object is to sell at a higher 
price. It is possible that the much her- 
alded “manipulation” in Wall Street is 
responsible for this prejudice, but in this 
regard two factors are to be considered ; 
first, that manipulation does not amount 
to ten per cent. of any great movement in 
stocks, and second, that manipulation ex- 
ists to a very marked degree in real estate 
transfers. It can easily be demonstrated 
by statistical exhibits that in the last 
twenty years railroad stocks have appre- 
ciated more in.average value than realty 
and that opportunities were greater in 
the former investments during that pe- 
riod. 

But there is a reason for all this. The 
brilliant thinkers who sanction real ¢s- 
tate ventures and condemn operations in 
stocks are right in the abstract, although 
they don’t know why. They go on the 
hazy theory that Smith and Jones made 
money in real estate and that Brown lost 
money in stocks. That is enough—these 
preachers are not in the proselyting busi- 
ness—they are not students of economics 
—they offer the woman’s reason, “I think 
it is so because I think it is so,” and let 
it go at that. In my opinion it would be 
better to find out why this disparity oc- 
curs and point out the pitfalls. I at- 
tempted in one of my recent books to 
show the dangers as well as the advan- 
tages of speculation in stocks and out of 


“The Cycles of Speculation,” etc. 


about one hundred newspaper reviews, 
twenty-five of the reviewers said owlish- 
ly, “The best advice to give to a specu- 
lator is Puck’s advice to the young man 
about to be married—‘“Don’t.” Aside 
from the fact that this is a chestnut, I 
think it is rash and dangerous. Person- 
ally I should not care to take the respon- 
sibility of advising a man not to do some- 
thing that might make him rich if it 
turned out that he was qualified for this 
particular line. We all know that when 
a young man contemplates leaving his 
“job” to engage in a venture of any kind 
for himself a large proportion of his ad- 
visers will say, “Don’t you do it,—stick 
to your job”—but in nine cases out of 
ten the man who has the nerve to strike 
out for himself is built of the right kind 
of timber. If he fails once or twice it 
won't matter. In speaking of speculation 
of any kind it would be better to say, 
“There are many opportunities in the 
business world; but be careful; study 
your subject; do it right.” 

In order to show what, in my opinion, 
constitutes the radical errors of specula- 
tion in stocks I will offer the following 
schedule : 

Ignorance. 
Overspeculation. 
Dreams. 

Deceptive appearances. 
Speculation in wildcats. 
Misleading opinions. 
Mechanical speculation. 

I cannot pretend in the limits of this 
article to discuss any of these factors ex- 
tensively. Neither do I offer them in 
the order of their importance, for we 
have many men of many niinds and one 
man might fail for one reason and an- 
other for an entirely different reason. 

Also, it is my opinion that under the 
head of “Ignorance” we blanket all the 
salient points. Most venturers enter the 
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market wholly unequipped for their busi- 
ness. They base operations on tips and 
other delusions and pay absolutely no at- 
tention to the value of the properties they 
are buying or selling, or to economic con- 
ditions which produce great movements. 
It may be asked what steps the tyro 
should take to gain a preliminary educa- 
tion. We should read good books and 
periodicals on the subject, and gain what 
knowledge we can from the experience 
of other men, but while this form of edu- 
cation is desirable and essential, nothing 
but actual experience will result in final 
success. Cavendish said of the game of 
whist, “No man by mere reading can be- 
come a player; no man by mere playing 
can become a player,” and this is true of 
speculation in stocks. We must both 
read and play. 

Overspeculation is a most potent cause 
of loss. Even if we feel sure that the 
shares we purchase are near bottom 
prices we should provide comfortable 
margins, never less than 20 per cent. 
even under the most favorable condi- 
tions. Our views may be correct, but ac- 
cidents may happen or manipulation 
against a too extended public interest 
may upset our plans. 

It is much better to provide more than 
the amount suggested, but if care is 
taken to buy only good stocks when 
prices are low and after a thorough ex- 
amination of the property dealt in, there 
should be no occasion to be out even 
ten per cent. in our calculations, except 
in case of accident. In speaking of 10 or 
20 per cent. it will be understood that I 
do not mean “points.” A 20 per cent. 
margin on a stock selling at $150 is equal 
to 30 points, a 20 per cent. margin on a 
stock selling at $50 is only 10 points. It 
is sometimes rather hard to convince the 
ordinary operator that an advance of one 
point in a security selling at Io is the ex- 
act equivalent of a 10-point advance in 
a stock selling at 100. In both cases the 
property represented has advanced Io per 
cent. in value. This lack of understand- 
ing causes much loss at times, as there is 
a tendency to buy 100 shares of a very 
low-priced stock rather than 10 shares of 
a high-priced dividend payer. Yet in 
most cases the 10 shares would be a bet- 
ter speculative proposition and the divi- 


IN SPECULATION, rly 
dends received would make the invest- 
ment “pay its board.” It is possible to 
speculate, and very successfully, by pay- 
ing for stocks outright, but of course the 
possible profits are limited by this proc- 
ess. 

Dreams are the cause of more loss than 
any factor | know of. There is a popu- 
lar idea that great fortunes are made in 
brief periods in stock market ventures. 
This is not true. I do not know of a 
single material gain made and kept by 
plunging methods. Speculation is a busi- 
ness and should be conducted in a busi- 
ness-like manner. How much better it 
is to make $5,000 in a year on a $10,000 
capital and feel at the end of the period 
that further successes lie ahead of us 
than to risk everything on get-rich-quick 
methods which must eventually result in 
loss. We have records of a few plung- 
ers who have made large gains—Old 
Hutch, Leiter, Coster, Sully and others— 
but we all know what the ultimate end 
was. One of the best remarks ever made 
about speculation was that the man who 
came to Wall Street to get rich always 
went broke, while the man who came to 
Wall Street to make fair returns usually 
got rich. Many men have acquired for- 
tunes here, but they all have gray hair. 

Deceptive appearances cause much 
loss. When stocks are at the top every 
effort is made to create enthusiasm in 
order to make a market and vice versa. 
The fact should always be kept steadily 
in mind that stock prices precede busi- 
ness conditions by six months or a year. 
It is idle to speculate on the present. 
Look at the word “speculate” in your 
dictionary. 

Trading in “wildcats” is a common er- 
ror, productive of much disaster. Stick 
to the standard listed stocks or at least 
examine your prospective ventures care- 
fully. 

It is a regrettable fact that many brok- 
ers and advisers are not posted on their 
subject. There is about as much genu- 
ine ignorance behind the counters of 
brokerage offices as in the traders’ room. 
We get, therefore, many misleading opin- 
ions. These opinions may be offered in 
good faith, but the best way to do is to 
ask your informant “Why?” and weigh 
his answer very carefully. 
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Mechanical speculation, i. ¢., the fol- 
lowing of charts and systems is a very 
poor method of speculation. Every for- 
mulator of the numerous systems is posi- 
tive as to its infallibility, but we cannot 
trace a single success to any of these 
schemes, and even if moderate successes 
were made, it will usually be found that 
more money could have been made, with 
greater security and satisfaction, by a 
careful study of the basic causes. 

The royal road to success in specula- 
tion is to treat it as a business. Study 


The Stock Exchange Picture 


The view of the New York Stock Ex- 
change floor which is reproduced in the 
center of this issue, will prove extremely 
interesting to those of our readers who 
have never visited the building. 

The photograph was taken on a Sat- 
urday, about two minutes after closing 
time, and shows the “Loan Crowd” 
gathered for the purpose of borrowing, 
and lending stocks. The gallery from 
which the view was secured is on the 
Broad street side, where the main en- 
trance is located. The windows at the 
far left look out on New street; beneath 
them are the telephone booths. 

The numbers on the large annunciator 
on the wall indicate that certain members 
are wanted at their telephones or else- 
where; each member has his number, 
which he watches closely when on the 
floor. Doorkeepers and pages are in uni- 
form. 

Trading in the various stocks takes 
place at certain designated locations or 
“posts.” On these posts are displayed 
the quotations and last selling prices of 
the respective stocks—several on each 
post. 

At the left-center, behind the two men 
holding ticker tape, is seen one of the 
telegraphers in the act of transmitting 
the closing quotations to ticker head- 
quarters. 

The chairman sits in the small gallery. 
In the alcove at the right are pneumatic 
tubes for rushing telegraph messages 
and cables to the floor below. 
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the subject as you would any other busi- 
ness and success will follow. In my 
twenty years’ experience on both sides 
of the counters of brokerage offices I 
have seldom been able to trace losses to 
anything but the errors of the loser. Of 
course whenever a man loses, even be- 
cause of his own bad judgment, he wants 
to damn somebody—that’s human nature 
—but in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred he will find when he reflects coldly 
that he lost the money through his own 
faults. 


Blessed is he who can do the next 
thing next. 


*Twere better to have fought and lost 
than never to have fit at all. 

Besides if you can’t lose, p’raps it 
wouldn’t be well to sit in this game. 























A New and Hitherto Un published View of 
Wall Street. 





Points on Cotton Trading 


By Hugh F. McElroy 
Of Edward Moyse & Co. 


F a broad, comprehensive rule were 

I ing the growing season, the answer 

asked for operations in cotton, dur- 
would be: 

“Get your information about impor- 
tant crop changes before everybody else ; 
act on it without delay; and liquidate 
your interest in the market when the 
news becomes public property.” 

General Forrest explained his wonder- 
ful successes with a small force, by say- 
ing that he always “got there first with 
the most men.” He might have added 
that, after inflicting a sharp reverse on 
the enemy, he was equally prompt to get 
away before he could be overwhelmed 
by the enemy’s superior force. In the 


cotton market, it is not the superior force 
of the enemy which usually defeats well- 


laid plans. The greatest handicap is too 
much company on the right side; and the 
wise operator will invariably do best by 
taking his profit just when everybody be- 
gins to realize and act upon what he had 
already foreseen. 

Another principle, as old as the hills, 
but, like good wine, all the better for its 
age, is: 

“Never increase your line when the 
market is against you.” 

This does not apply to a deliberate op- 
eration on a scale up or down. A trader 
may think the market low enough and 
yet fear that either pessimism or liquida- 
tion may drive it still lower. He may, 
therefore, elect, in buying 1,000 bales, 
taking 200 bales at the start, and 200 
more at every 20 points decline. Should, 
however, the full line of 1,000 bales, 
originally contemplated, be thus accumu- 
lated, then the good rule applies here as 
well as in straight purchases or sales. 

The theory of this rule is based on a 
sound principle. When a man buys 
straight out, it is because he expects an 
immediate advance, or, at worst, nothing 
more than a temporary, slight decline, be- 
fore the expected advance starts. If the 


market should decline seriously, then 
some of his calculations must have gone 
awry. His position may be wrong, and 
once wrong there is no telling how far 
wrong he might be; so there are only two 
courses open for him—either to sit still 
in the boat and hold on to what he has, 
in the hope that the market will return, 
or close out and take a small loss. The 
latter is usually the more conservative 
and certainly the more successful way to 
trade. Most operators, however, are like 
young children—no matter how neces- 
sary the medicine may be, they hate to 
take it; and it is a wise operator, as well 
as a brave one, who knows how to take 
a loss gracefully. 

Some “Don’ts” born of dear experi- 
ence are well worth remembering: 

“Don’t bear cotton against good trade, 

no matter how big the crop.” 

“Don’t bull cotton when trade is bad, 

no matter how small the crop.” 

“Don’t bear the tail-end of a bumper 

crop.” 

“Don’t bull the tail-end of a crop fail- 
ure.” 

Sailors in the troubled waters of cot- 
ton speculation have one bright beacon- 
light by which to steer, viz: the deman | 
for actual cotton. When consumers are 
buying spots eagerly, there is very little 
risk in buying futures; since it is safe 
to reason that people who are paying $50 
to $60 cash per bale for cotton, and are 
moving it out immediately, must have a 
place for it, where it will be used up and 
disappear as a weight on the market. The 
speculator may buy 10,000 bales of fu- 
tures one minute and sell them out again 
the next; but, the exporter, who buys 
10,000 bales of spots, takes them off the 
market for good, and there is no re- 
selling. 

The other side of the picture is that, 
when demand is slack and the pressure of 
cotton for sale by holders is great, it is 
undeniably safe to sell futures. The 
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greatest possible weight on the market is 
the pressure of spots. A facetious math- 
ematician has worked out the equation 
that one bale of spots weighs 25 times as 
much as a bale of futures. Of course, he 
argues from the market standpoint, and 
not from the weigher’s beam. He points 
to the fact that when a decline is in pro- 
gress as the result of heavy offerings of 
futures, the decline may be stopped by 
purchasing all the futures offered. The 
usual margin required on such purchases 
is $2 per bale. On the other hand, when 
a decline is in progress as a result of 
pressure of spots for sale, such a decline 
can only be checked by the purchase of 
spots, which means that the full market 
price in cash must be paid for each bale 
—approximately $50 per bale. 

The proof of his proposition is there- 
fore simple: If $2 a bale will stop a 
decline in futures, and it takes $50 per 
bale to check a decline in spots, then the 
weight of spots must be 25 times that of 
a bale of futures! It is not likely, how- 
ever, that this equation will ever be 
adopted by our High School arithmetics. 

A great change has come over the 
market movements of cotton within the 
past few years. Up to 1898, cotton 
farmers were in a pitiful plight—over- 
loaded with debts and hopeless of any 
betterment of their condition, after many 
years of low-priced cotton. During the 
past ten years, however, prices have been 
much higher than the average, old debts 
have been cleared off, and the Southern 
farmer—pure-blooded American that he 
is—has demonstrated what an American 
can do to help himself when he has the 
means at his command. 

In olden times, a decline in the early 
fall when the new crop began to come 
on the market, was as regular as the re- 
currence of the autumnal equinox; and 
an advance in the spring and summer, 


after the farmer had parted with all of. 


his cotton, was almost equally certain. In 
those hard times, when practically every 
bale grown was mortgaged in advance, 
the merchants, who made the advances, 
used every means to urge farmers to ship 
their cotton at the earliest possible mo- 
ment and to liquidate their indebtedness. 
As a result more than half of the total 
yield was thrown on the market before 


the end of November, with the natura} 
result of crushing prices through the 
sheer weight of bales. 

During the past three years, however, 
and especially during this trying panic 
year, the farmer has shown his ability to 
market his crop intelligently and slowly. 
Thus the old landmarks of speculation 
have been washed away, and the grower 
must now be reckoned with as a prime 
factor in the government of prices. One 
peculiar effect of this change is that 
where big receipts in the olden times 
meant heavy offerings and pressure to 
sell by holders, they now simply show the 
existence of a big demand and that farm- 
ers have been selling freely—in nine 
cases out of ten at prices very satisfac- 
tory to themselves, 

As a parting word—above all, remem- 
ber that in speculation it is the finish that 
counts. A brilliant start, a spectacular 
boom, and a successful squeeze may bring 
plaudits from the unthinking mob, and 
notoriety from the yellow press, but the 
operation is never finished until the last 
bale shall have been converted into cash 
an‘l the account is finally cast up. 


Speculation in relation to business, 
says James R. Keene, in the Saturday 
Evening Post, is like the mainspring of 
the watch to the rest of the works. In- 
terfere with one and the whole organiza- 


tion stops. The student of American 
business who seeks the real impetus of 
our commercial activity and supremacy 
must inevitably find it in speculation. It 
is not only the dynamic force that makes 
trade possible but it is likewise the best 
spur to individual effort. To restrict its 
scope or to curb it would mean to lessen 
the opportunity that our greaf corpora- 
tions have to market their securities, and 
this market is essential to their develop- 
ment and to their existence. 

Legitimate speculation must have its 
place in the large affairs of men, and to 
stop the speculative or betting spirit of 
the American people would be suicidal 
to their best business interests. 

In a word, unless there is speculation, 
everything commercial languishes. Spe- 
culation is the life of the country, and 
without it you are sure to find stagnation 
and a shrinking business. 





The Rothschild Epigram 


What did Rothschild mean when he 
said: “I made my fortune by never try- 
ing to buy at the bottom and by always 
selling too soon?” This question has 
arisen frequently since the June TICKER, 
containing the above epigram, made its 
appearance, 

Rothschild meant simply this: “J am 
not a hog. I never hold on until I think 
I have grabbed the last eighth in a de- 
clining market, and I never wait until the 
topmost fluctuation is reached in a bull 
market. I am always willing that some 
other fellow should make more money 
than I.” 

Rothschild was not the only successful 
operator who made money by this plan. 
The late Charles H. Dow, a student of 
the tape and a successful operator for 
his own account, used to say: “The mar- 
I do not want the 


ket is a yard-stick. 
upper foot, nor the lower; the twelv> 
inches in the middle are good enough for 


me.”” Mr. Dow made a considerable for- 
tune by studying the tape, the swings anc 
cycles of the market. He cared little for 
news, claiming the tape told him new 

before the announcement came. 

After Mr. Dow’s death, S. A. Nelson 
gathered together the principal articles 
and the vital points of Dow’s theory an1 
put them into a book, entitled the “A B C 
of Stock Speculation.” No one can read 
the chapters on Scientific Speculation, 
Methods of Trading, Lines of Reason- 
ing, Reading the Market, The Use of 
Stop Orders, etc., etc., contained in this 
book, in their original form, without be- 
ing impressed with their value and with 
the knowledge of the man who wrote 
them. “The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating,” and Mr. Dow’s success in ap- 
plying these principles was recorded 
when his will was read. 

Any one who goes into the market with 
the idea of securing the cheapest hun- 
dred shares in a panic, or selling out at 
the top price in a bull market, will get 
badly left 90 per cent. of the time. It is 


a good idea, when going traveling, to get 
on the train at some station or other—not 
stand on the platform, watching the 
green flags on the rear car flutter “good 
by.” 

Last November, thousands of people 
held off, hoping that they’d “get them 
five points cheaper.”” The market grad- 
ually improved and before they knew it 
the opportunity was lost. Such chances 


CHARLES H, DOW. 


come only once in a few years and it 
doesn’t make much difference where you 
get in, so long as you get in. 

Union Pacific, a 10 per cent. stock, 
was cheap at par, or 110 or 120. It took 
money and nerve to huy it, but if you had 
the money and not the nerve, you might . 
just as well have stayed away. All 
through the fifty-point advance which 
followed, the “Street” was full of 
“wishes.” Those who “wished” they had 
bought were sadly left. 

Rothschild and Dow 


would have 
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bought at 120 and perhaps again at par, 
but they would have had some of the 120 
kind anyway. 

THEY NEVER TRIED TO BUY AT THE 
BOTTOM. 

I heard of a man yesterday who had 
$5,000 paper profit on Reading. He 
placed an order to sell at a certain figure 
and Reading touched within % of his 
selling price; then it slumped and the 
$5,000 profit was wiped out. A simple 
prevention for this would have been the 
placing of a stop order, %4 point under 


his selling price when he was within an 
eyelash of winning. 

Experienced brokers have seen such 
happenings in thousands of cases. People 
are naturally “hoggish,” especially when 
they get down into Wall Street, where 
they think “dog eats dog.” It is all very 
well to get as much as you can out of a 
market swing, to buy shrewdly and to 
sell wisely, but the wisdom of standing 
on tip-toe at the edge of a precipice, 
reaching for the last sliver of profit, is 
doubtful wisdom, indeed. 





How to 


Read a Stock Broker's 


Statement 


ROKERS usually render their 

B statements at the end of each 

month. A well regulated broker- 

age house will mail every state- 

ment on the night of the last day, so that 

on the morning of the first day of the 

following month, every client will know 

exactly how he stands; that is, provided 
he knows how to read the account. 





Many a trader, to whom the figures 
are simply Greek, throws his account in- 
to the waste basket without troubling to 
examine it; others look their statements 
over, appear wise, write a letter to the 
broker “kicking” about the interest rate 
and let it go at that. 

It is an easy enough matter to inter- 
pret these statements—there is entities 
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complicated about them, except one or 
two little points which we will explain 
below. 

The date at the top is that on which 
the statement is rendered. All interest 
items are figured up to this date. Pur- 
chases are entered on the debit or left 
hand side of the account, and sales on 
the credit or right hand side. The dates 
in the account do not always correspond 
to the dates on which transactions were 
made, for this reason: 

Monday’s transactions are settled for 
en Tuesday. 

Tuesday’s transactions are settled for 
on Wednesday. 

Wednesday’s transactions are settled 
tor on Thursday. 

Thursday’s transactions are settled for 
on Friday. 

Friday’s and Saturday’s transactions 
are settled for on Monday. 

If a holiday intervenes, the settlement 
days are further altered; bear in mind, 
that no settlements are made on Satur- 
days. 

Commission is added to cost and com- 
mission and tax charges are always de- 
ducted from the proceeds. 

As interest -is figured to May 31 in 
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est; a purchase on the 25th, six days’ in- 
terest, etc., etc. Interest is figured on 
jong transactions only. Short Sales car- 
ry no interest. 

The columns on both debit and credit 
sides, headed “Days” and “Interest” have 
vothing to do with the statement proper. 
They merely show how the net interest 
charge is arrived at. For convenience 
in figuring, brokers make their calcula- 
tion~ in the interest column at 6%, using 
a simple method, based on 360 days to 
the year. By this method, 60 days’ in- 
terest at 6% is quickly ascertained by 
moving the decimal point two places to 
the left; for six days, the decimal point 
is moved three places to the left. With 
this as a basis, almost any interest cal- 
culation can be made in a few seconds. 
For instance: 

‘hirty days’ interest would be one- 
nalf of sixty days. 

Twenty days’ interest would be one- 
third of sixty days. 

Ten days’ interest would be one-sixth 
of sixty days. 

Eleven days’ 
days plus 1/Io. 

Eight days’ interest would be six days 
plus 1/3. 


interest would be ten 


Twenty-seven days’ interest would be 


this illustration, a purchase on May 20 
thirty days less 1/10, etc. 


would carry with it eleven days’ inter- 
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Interest is allowed on cash deposits, 
but in case securities are put up as mar- 
gin, no interest can be allowed for the 
reason that there is no cash involved. 

In the statement here reproduced, the 
trader deposited $2,500 on May 20. He 
was allowed eleven days’ interest in this 
item, amounting to $4.57. On the 19th, 
he evidently bought«1oo Union Pacific 
at 147% (charged on the 20th) and sold 
it at two points’ profit. Interest was 
charged on the debit item for eleven 
days, amounting to $27.06; it was also 
allowed on the credit for the same num- 
ber oi days (up to May 31), amounting 
to $27.38. Now it may, to some people 
seem foolish for a broker to figure inter- 
est on stocks which are bought and sold 
the same day, but, as is shown in this 
instance, the result of the transaction 
was a profit of $173, on which the trader 
is entitled to interest, just as though he 
had deposited a check for $173 in the 
account. The two items of interest on 


this trade can be readily proved by figur- 
ing interest on $173 to May 31, which 


amounts to 32c., exactly the difference 
between the debit and credit interest 
items. 

On the 21st 100 Union Pacific was 
bought at 147% and 200 sold at 150%. 
The first hundred shares that were sold, 
closed out the long transaction and in- 
terest is charged and credited as on the 
first trade. The second hundred shares 
of Union Pacific (credited on the 21st) 
at 150% is a short sale. This is indi- 
cated by the “S” in the “Days” column. 
No interest is allowed, either on this item 
or when the stock is covered on the 
22nd. 

On the 23rd another long trade is 
made and 100 shares of Missouri Pacific 
is sold short. On the 25th, 100 Union 
Pacific is bought and this purchase, to- 
gether with the short Missouri Pacific, 
stand until the 31st, the day on which 
the account is rendered. 

After all the items are entered for the 
month and the interest figured on each, 
a difference is struck between the inter- 
est charges and credits; the difference 
amounting to $9.43, figured at 6%. The 
broker in this case, finds that his money 
for the period has cost him much less 
than 6% and that he can charge his cus- 
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tomers 4%. The net charge at 4% 
(which is the only interest item actually 
charged up in the whole account), is 
$6.29. This item appears on the debit 
side, under the date of the 31st and 
represents simply the net difference re- 
duced to a 4% rate. 

The only complicated part of this 
statement is in relation to the short sale 
of 100 Missouri Pacific. The closing 
price of that stock on the last day of the 
month being about 47, the broker brings 
down, on the debit side: “100 Missouri 
Pacific brought down $4,700.” This is 
not a purchase. The stock is merely 
brought down in this way in order to ad- 
just the trade to the market price at the 
time the statement is rendered. John 
Doe has a paper profit on Missouri Pa- 
cific of approximately $300. He is, there- 
fore, entitled to interest on this a:ncunt. 
The interest does not appear, but the ef- 
fect of the bringing down is that Doe’s 
debit balance is reduced, in this case, ex- 
actly $310.50. If his debit balance is re- 
duced, he pays less interest—so there you 
are. The fact that this Missouri Pacific 
*s brought down, underneath the ruling, 
at $4,700, has no bearing on the price ai 
which the trade is originally made or at 
which the short sale may be covered 

After the Missouri Pacific is brought 
cown and the interest of $6.29 charged, 
it is found that Doe’s debit balance is 
$11,266.29. This is brought down on the 
debit side, below the ruling and against 
it is placed the 100 Union Pacific com- 
mon, which Doe is long. The totals of 
$85.84 in both interest columns, simply 
prove the balance of $9.43 (at 6%) to 
be correct. One might, after the days 
and interests items are found to be cor- 
rect, place a small piece of paper over 
these two columns on both sides ef the 
statement, and what remains will be the 
true account. 

If there are no “shorts” in the account 
at the end of the month, the figuring is 
simpler, as you have only to estimate the 
value of long stocks if sold at the mar- 
ket, and, from this total, deduct the debit 
balance. 

It is always best for traders to keep a 
small Purchase and Sales Book, in which 
every transaction, with its attendant 
profit or loss is to be entered. This will 
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To Find the Equity 


A simple way to find the Equity is to close out (on paper) both transactions. 
lf we do this, the statement would show as follows: 


100 Mo. Pac. short, brought down 


100 Union Pacific, if sold @ 146 less com. and tax.. 


Dr. 


100 Mo. Pac. if covered @ 47 plus com. ...........+.-.- 


$ 4,700.00 
14,585.50 


. $19,285.50 
$11,266.29 
4,712.50 15,978.79 


$ 3,300.71 


To prove this Equity, the profit or loss on individual transactions can be 


figured thus: 


PROFIT AND LOSS ON TRANSACTIONS, 


Profit on Ist Union Pacific trade 

7, 

‘ 3rd 

Mo. Pac., if covered @ 47 

“ Union Pacific, if sold @ 146 
Margin deposited 


“ce ad “ 


oe ad oe 


173.00 
285.50 
198.00 
298.00 
85.50 
,500.00 


3,540.00 


Less loss on fourth Union Pacific trade 


Interest. 


Equity 


prove to be a check on the statement; 
unless it balances with the statement to 
the cent, there is obviously something 
wrong with the memorandum book or 
with the broker’s statement. 

Above all things, do not throw away 
your statement without checking it over. 
If you do not feel competent, any experi- 
enced bookkeeper can do it for you. 


$3,306.71 


Brokers will appreciate your keeping 
close tab, as mistakes frequently occyr in 
the rendering of accounts which may 
cause them heavy loss if not discovered 
immediately. 

The Ticker will be glad to answer 
queries regarding this subject, or to ex- 
plain other points in this connection 
which have not been fully covered. 


So Easy 


By A. M. 


‘Tis not so difficult at all, 
This Wall Street proposition; 

When rightly handled—well thought out— 
It’s discounting conditions. 


Be posted on financial facts, 
Judge how the crops are growing, 
Watch how the money-market sways, 
How politics are blowing! 


If then ’tis settled in your mind, 
There'll be a boom this fall, 
Await a further break in Stocks, 

Then on your brokers call. 


Give orders that he buy such Stocks 
That will an income yield, 

And have intrinsic value, too. 
You'll not be far afield. 


Big margin up against a raid 
Protects you in a pinch. 

Don’t make it less than thirty points, 
That’s pretty near a cinch. 


When fall arrives,—election’s o’er, 
And crops are garnered in, 

When money’s easy,—times are good, 
Sell out,—rake in your tin. 








Ticker Talk 


By The Scalper 


‘ HESE railroad stocks have 
about run their course,” said 
house, during the recent buige 
the manager of a brokerage 

in Union Pacific. “It’s the old, old game 

of putting up the high-class railroads 
first, and, when the insiders are ready to 
distribute them, taking hold of the 
cheaper grade of stocks and industrials, 
while unloading the railroads. As Mr. 

Keene used to say, ‘It is best to put them 

up one group at a time or one stock at 

a time.’ 

“I remember once he accumulated 
about 10,000 shares of Erie 2nd pre- 
ferred around 30. After he had secured 
all this stock, he marked it up by means 
of small transactions at advancing prices, 
until he got it above 60; then he took 
hold of the common and first preferred, 
and made a tremendous market in them. 
While the common was running up from 
40 to 50, he was quietly unloading the 
second preferred. 

“At the time he was running the pool 
in Southern Pacific a friend of his sug- 
gested that it might help matters if he 
would manipulate Union Pacific toward 
higher prices; but the shrewd old iellow 
did not see it that way. His reply was: 
‘Wait until we get Southern Pacific up to 
a point where we are ready to distribute, 
and then we will see what can be done 
with Union.’ 

“The fact that this Southern Pacific 
deal fell flat has no bearing on the point 
I wish to make, viz: when the second 
group of stocks is being pushed up and 
made very active, it is best to get out of 
the former leaders.” 


Many people buy stocks a few days 
prior to the time when they sell ex-divi- 
dend, with an idea of “making the divi- 
dend.” It is hard to imagine a greater 


fallacy than this, yet a large number of 


otherwise intelligent men, follow this 
plan with more or less frequency. 

To be sure, it often happens that a 
stock will have a bulge just before a 
dividend comes off, but the opposite is 
just as likely to happen and in the long 
run, the thing averages out so that the 
trader is neither ahead nor behind as an 
actual result of the dividend. 

It makes little difference whether you 
buy a stock at 98 “dividend on” or 96 
“dividend off,” supposing the dividend to 
be 2 per cent. One cannot have an ap- 
ple and eat it too. 

It frequently occurs that stocks are 
manipulated to catch just this sort of 
buying. Large operators take advantage 
of the foibles of the public and play 
upon them. In the manipulator’s list of 
easy marks, people who buy for the divi- 
dends stand close to head. They are in 
the same class as those who trade accord- 
ing to the time of day, or upon the fact 
that it is Tuesday morning or Friday 
afternoon. 


J. Arthur Joseph says: 

The bears remind us very much of the 
dominie who was being entertained one 
night at dinner by one of his parishion- 
ers. During the course of the evening 
an electrical storm broke, and the rain 
came down in torrents. Towards 10 
p. M. his hostess remarked: “You must 
sleep here. The elements are simply 
wild ; I'll take no refusal, and I shall go 
straight off and prepare your bedcham- 
ber.”” When she returned some twenty 
minutes later she found her guest had 
departed. An hour passed by, when a 
ring came at the doorbell, and the “sky 
pilot,” drenched to the marrowbone, 
stood there. Recovering from her sur- 
prise she asked: “For Heaven’s sake, 
where have you been?” To which the 
dominie, in sweet, modulated, conversa- 
tional tones replied: “Home, for my 
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nighty, you know; I could not think of 
staying without the necessary nocturnal 
raiments.” He knew enough to go out 
in the wet, and to come back again, with 
some little protection, but the gentlemen 
who are selling the market—those bears 
upon quotations and pessimists upon the 
situation—are not taking into account 
conditions which will presently over- 
whelm them. 


In looking over Stevens’ Copper Hand 
Book the other day, I ran across a de- 
scription of the Copper Queen Consoli- 
dated Mining Company, which, accord- 
ing to the Hand Book has but fourteen 
shareholders. 

This reminded me of one of the lucky 
fourteen, who, many years ago, took 200 
shares of Copper Queen in settlement of 
a bad debt. The stock at the time was 
paying no dividends and, so far as the 
recipient knew, there was noemarket 
whatever for it. Along with it, came a 
bunch of other more or less worthless se- 
curities. They were accepted solely be- 
cause the debtor had nothing else where- 
with to settle the obligation. 

For ten years the new holder heard 
nothing of Copper Queen, except that 
operations were still going on and money 
was being continuously sunk in develop- 
ment work. 

Finally it began to pay quarterly divi- 
dends at 10 cents a share; then it was re- 
organized and the holder received 80 
shares of new stock for his 200 old. 
There was no assessment. The rate was 
then raised to $1 per share quarterly and 
dividends were gradually increased until 
in 1907 it paid 40 per cent, 

So the bad debt has made good many 
times over, the income from the shares 
at present being $3,200 per annum ; $400 
per share has been bid for the lot, but 
the owner does not care to sell. This is 
evidence that occasionally mining stocks 
do pan out right, although the percentage 
is mighty small. 


A prosperous magnate of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, noted for his keen in- 
sight into rapid situations and an ability 
to avoid any sort of pitfall, found one 
“put over him” down in Arkansas not 


long ago. 


He was stopping at Hot Springs on a 
brief vacation. When wandering through 
the little city one day he strolled into 
one of the few brokers’ offices in the 
place. He took a seat near the door and 
began to watch the boy marker chalk up 
quotations from New York and Chicago. 
The list of figures looked the same as 
those displayed in Chicago establish- 
ments, save that there was not the com- 
pleteness possible in a big city. Every so 
often the boy would enter an inscription 
like this: 

"ea 24 

Then he would hurry on to other ini- 
tials and abbreviations more familiar to 
the Chicago broker. Things were slow 
in the big stock marts that day, it seemed, 
Curiously, this strange “B. T. C.” alone 
was active, “B. T. C.” jumped to 41, then 
to 44, and as the morning progressed it 
would fluctuate violently, but always 
maintained an upward trend. 

The Chicago visitor became interested 
and mildly excited. “B. T. C.” had never 
been handled in LaSalle Street, to his 
knowledge. But there it was, booming 
along at a merry rate, and, for once, Ar- 
kansas seemed to have caught Chicago 
unawares, Finally, his patience at an end, 
the Chicago man touched a_ lanky 
stranger on the shoulder and said: 

“Pardon, my friend, but tell me what 
is the meaning of B. T. C.?” 

A grin spread across the thin features 
of the Arkansan. Then he slapped the 
Chicagoan’s knee with astonishing vigor 
and roared: 

“Why, it means—it means ‘buy the ci- 
gars,’ you blamed fool!” 

Then everybody crowded around. 

Yes, it was a put-up job. 


“The ‘dub’ doesn’t stay in Wall Street,” 
said a keen-eyed trader who has made 
and lost a fortune at the tape. “The 
‘dub’ gets licked and quits the game. It’s 
the shrewd, sharp, brainy individual with 
a head for figures and the speculative in- 
stinct deeply implanted in his bones— 
he’s the man who stays. And he plays 
and plays. If at all successful he soon 
reaches the stage where he thinks he’s 
unbeatable. From that very moment he 
may reckon his downfall. His money 
slides away; he trades, cover-trades, and 
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at the finish he has lost his own money, 
his clients’, his friends’ and his relatives’ 
money—so far as he can get hold of it. 
He may not be dishonest at heart, but 
his very keenness will lead him to over- 
reach—always trying to grasp that phan- 
tom profit which is just ahead. 

“When he has arrivec at this stage he 
begins to learn; sees his errors; profits 
by them. He no longer desires to plunge, 
but to proceed cautiously, Soon he is able 
to trade without loss; he keeps it up and 
slowly, very slowly, taking a broad view, 
he is able to show a little profit over a 
period. Now he is making progress. All 
the rest was preliminary—his ordeal. 
Now he operates on the pure gold of his 
knowledge, avoids the pitfalls, studies 
his mistakes as he makes them, and 


learns, learns, learns all the time. 

“He realizes that the road to fortune 
is not greased so that he may slide along, 
but that it is a tortuous route and the 
way is to be picked cautiously. 

“This is practically the experience of 


a friend of mine. He sold goods on the 
road—was an expert at it. During leis- 
ure time he studied securities. Having 
saved until he had a fair-sized bank ac- 
count, he bought some low-priced bonds 
and doubled his money. You see, he had 
patience and the nerve to take a big 
profit. He did this again and again and 
finally rolled up $40,000, most of which 
represented profits. 

“His firm going out of business, he 
abandoned the mercantile field and gave 
his whole time to Wall Street. In a 
short while his pile stood at $103,000. It 
was a bull year and he had simply loaded 
up. He did not know how to sell short. 

“Then the break came, the roll began 
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to shrink till it looked like a Fairbarks 
cartoon, compared to its former Taftine 
rotundity. You see, he only knew one 
side of the market; in a bear or a 
trader’s market, he was out of his ele- 
ment. His education was not complete. 
Having emerged into the ‘broke’ stage 
and finding himself on his uppers, he sat 
down to find the why and wherefore of 
his failure. He studied the game as a 
game, realizing that it was the insider 
against the outsider every day and all 
the time. Said he, ‘It’s the man behind 
the curtain who runs things, and I must 
learn to play it as he does, not with his 
knowledge of impending developments, 
but knowing that in certain definite ways 
he must give away his hand.’ 

“So he has studied tape reading until 
it has become a monomania with him. 
And now every little current and eddy on 
the tape means something to him. He 
interprets them as you would read words 
in a book. He has his signals to buy or 
sell, to stand pat; certain indications 
show him when a movement has culmi- 
nated and he can trade in out of the 
market with lightning rapidity and with 
profit. 

“What is the secret of his success? He 
won't disclose it to anyone, for the rea- 
son that his method has now become a 
sort of second nature to him; that is, he 
operates on intuition as well as on math- 
ematical rules ; therefore, it would be im- 
possible for anyone else to secure like re- 
sults. 

“Had he been easily licked, the ‘Street’ 
would long ago have seen the last of 
him. It is the fellow you cannot down 
who makes a success in this or any other 
line.” 





The Secret 
of 


Success 


“My success thus far has not 


been in any sense due to luck, but 


solely because I started out early to make a life study of the market. "— 


mere, who was reputed to have 
made a million on last year’s break 


lL a recent interview, Jesse L. Liver- 


in the stock market and several 
hundred thousand dollars in a recent cot- 
ton deal, gave a few of the reasons for 
his success. 

“Tt was not a matter of luck,” said Mr. 
Livermore. “Any one who figures that 
his success is dependent upon chance, 
may as well stay out of the market. His 
attitude is wrong at the very start. The 
great trouble with the average speculator 
is, he thinks the market is a gambling 
proposition. This has been the mistake 
of most speculators who have risked their 
all in the stock market. As a result, we 
see thousands of ruined careers. 

“A trader should realize at the outset 
that speculation is a profession, just as 
the study of law or medicine is a profes- 
sion; that certain rules apply to it that 
are to be studied as closely as if he were 
a law student preparing for tke bar. 


Jesse L. Livermore. 


Many people attribute my success to 
luck—chance. The fact is, speculation 
was born in me and for fifteen years I 
have studied this subject closely; you 
might say I have given my life to it, con- 
centrating upon it and putting into it 
my very best. The requisites for a suc- 
cessful speculator are: Insight and intui- 
tion ; one must have a talent for it, must 
make the subject a study, must acquire 
experience, and, what is most important, 
have the nerve to plunge at the psycho- 
logical moment. 

“Many people believe they can attend 
to their regular business and trade in 
the market between times. This is a vital 
mistake. If they cannot devote their en- 
tire attention to the subject, they should 
let it alone. In my own case, I had a 
craving for this line of work in my boy- 
hood and my success, thus far has not 
been in any sense due to luck, but solely 
because I started out early to make a life 
study of the market.” 








Bank Clearings 


As a Barometer of Business Conditions 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


ones where there are more than 

two or three banks, have what 

is known as a Clearing House. 
Each day at a given hour, representa- 
tives of each meet at one given bank and 
exchange checks drawn on one another. 
In other words, if customers ‘of the 
Gloucester National Bank deposited dur- 
ing the day $20,000 in checks drawn on 
the First National Bank of Gloucester 
and customers of the First National 
Bank deposited checks to the amount of 
$15,000 drawn on the Gloucester Nation- 
al Bank; instead of the Gloucester 
National sending a messenger to collect 
the $20,000 from the First National and 
the First National sending a messenger 
to collect the $15,000 from the Gloucester 
National, representatives of both banks 
meet and exchange checks and the First 
National gives the Gloucester National 
a check for $5,000 to balance the account. 

Although this process of settlement is 
of less importance in a city having only 
two or three banks, the advantage great- 
ly multiplies as the number of banks 
increases. In large cities such as New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston, 
the Clearing House occupies a separate 
building or special offices and has regu- 
larly salaried employees. The largest 
clearing house in this country is in New 
York City, which was established in Oc- 
tober, 1858, and through which an aver- 
age of over $50,000,000,000 in the form 
of checks has passed annually. 

In all, there are about 125 Clearing 
Houses or Associations in the United 
States to-day. For further particulars 
as to the details of clearings and clearing 
houses, we refer to Jas. G. Cannon’s 
most complete book on the subject, en- 
titled “Clearing Houses,” and also to 
Conant’s book, “The Principles of Money 
and Banking.” For a very simple and 
condensed statement of clearings we re- 
fer to pages 80-86 inclusive, of “Money 


Fy ones large city and many small 


and Investments,” by Montgomery Rol- 
lins. In connection with this subject we 
wish our readers to forget entirely all 
about Clearing House Certificates and 
all other ways in which the Clearing 
House is mentioned in panics and during 
times of trouble. 

The object of this paper is to treat 
simply of the clearings as a barometer of 
business conditions. Our reason for us- 
ing it thus is as follows: Out of the 
20,000 or more banks in the United 
States, about one-third of them are con- 
nected with one of the above-mentioned 
125 Clearing Houses. This means that 
practically all of the checks handled by 
these thousands of banks, pass through 
some one of the Clearing Houses. There- 
fore, by watching the record of the 
Clearing Houses we have a résumé of 
the business transacted by about 7,000 
banks. Moreover, as these 7,000 banks 
are the largest of the 20,000 and in fact 
control about nine-tenths of the entire 
banking business of the United States, 
the Clearing House figures show prac- 
tically the entire banking business of the 
United States. 

As to-day the bulk of all payments are 
made by checks, which pass through the 
banks, the business of the banks, there- 
fore, increases or decreases in constant 
ratio with the business of the merchants 
and manufacturers. Therefore, a re- 
port of what passes through the Clearing 
House is the very best barometer of 
present day business conditions. 

Some people make the mistake of as- 
suming that by studying the Clearing 
House statistics one can easily forecast 
business conditions. A study of these 
statistics is an aid in forecasting busi- 
ness conditions and is one of the main 
factors to be used in making such a fore- 
cast. Independently, however, they are 
of little value in forecasting, as they sim- 
ply refer to present day conditions. 

Some may say that they do not care 
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to know about present conditions; that 
their desire in the ability to forecast fu 
ture conditions. This is not logical, as 
a knowledge of the conditions of to-day 
is a necessary step toward forecasting 
future conditions. Were it not for the 
systematic reports received on bank 
clearings, we would have no barometer 
or index of present day conditions and 
we would always be a year or two behind 
the times. This fact of itself would 
make it impossible to forecast systemat- 
ically future conditons. By a study of 
these clearings, however, as they are re- 
ported each week, one is in immediate 
touch with existing conditions all through 
the country and this is the first step 
toward forecasting future conditions. In 
making such a forecast two methods 
are used which we will describe as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Bank Clearings are plotted for 
each year for a number of years back 
with a horizontal scale for weeks and a 
vertical scale of billions. With one-half 
inch to a week this will make a plot about 
thirty inches long. It is customary to 
have each year under the preceding year. 
This is very easily done, as each plot 
will be the same length, although the 
angle of fluctuations is not constant, This 
will always give a comparative plot of 
several complete years and then directly 
under these a plot for the present year 
up to the receipt of the last report on 
bank clearings. This not only gives the 
student a bird’s-eye view of the situation 
for the present year, but also gives him 
an idea of what may be expected at dif- 
ferent periods of the year. During some 
periods of the year poor figures on bank 
clearings are not looked upon as so un- 
satisfactory as had they occurred at other 
times in the year. The principal use of 
this plot, however, is to study the fluc- 
tuations of the last portion of the plotted 
line for the current year. In other words, 
the business man will note whether the 
variation of the last few weeks for the 
current year as plotted, is upward or 
downward and also how such variations 
compare with similar weeks of previous 
years. This may seem a simple thing, 
but if really comprehended and care- 
fully studied, it gives a business man 
not only a bird’s-eye view of present con- 


ditions, but the best possible idea of 
whether business is becoming better, 
worse or holding its own. 

2. The other method is more math- 
ematical and not so readily comprehend- 
ed. The plan is, instead of plotting the 
figures for the series of years simply 
to list the totals and the following two 
tables give such a total back to 1883: 


BANK CLEARINGS OF U. S. 


Year. Total. 

a eer rr $51,699,823,752 
PD .e0eseenutoendhs 44,165,125,355 
a ee 41,439,303,599 
St =46.4 0460049060600 49,247,081,466 
BD osesésoctetanens 51,091,236,324 
Dy sicdées tesseente 49,484,584,175 
ST dhe covsesentecss 50,110,250,455 
BE cakwntssotenseus 60,540,503,997 
EE 0t406600000ceen 56,657,179,617 
ee er 61,919,125,022 
SE nvdncnsansiedees 54,143,527,108 
(RETEST Se epee Pe © 45,460,058,609 
SE saces se cunaaaee 53,180,700,764 
St dccchequsvalenwads 51,246,323,839 
BT c.cssexseseatanes 57,229,070,956 
Di cisncquaimeea wes 68,826,557,324 
No ckcak wand Gu wa wes 94,047,400,783 
PE accksacedennennn 86,070,549,083 
SG wiehbakewcecnees 118,410,015,182 
EN ooo Swe wiaaree matinee 118,023,298,740 
Serer ere 109,209,187,164 
BE din eocsascgecoss 112,449,664,015 
DL ptevetaaveseuees 143,872,974,359 
PP tac ded osaee keane 157,749,328,913 
BOP vcccecccsssacans 144,188,663,955 


BANK CLEARINGS OF U. S, EXCEPT N. Y. 


Year. Total. 

GE eksacvcctwetedes $14,265,522,880 
PEE. actecsstoceescce 13,179,255,183 
DE sécdcansvebkwent 13,287,102,263 
GE hvvunevoqusswess 15,570,851,854 
SPP rrr ee 17,616,680,056 
SE ksicsa stab wieesde 18,384,046,654 
BR pardveeuceoeenae 20,215,145,550 
GD ecNcccccecanteds 23,087,956,388 
T ccugedeveveabds te 22,907,857,405 
De 34 64404 wh dou won 25,256,657,420 
St Sidscuesdeghaanes 22,882,489,378 
DE sccetaceaeeenned 21,072,251,597 
a Pree 23,338,903,840 
SP er Te 22,375,548,783 
GY v.vceceecuveecens 23.802,043,485 
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26,854,774,887 

33,285,608,882 

33-430,347,818 

38,982,329,340 

41,695,109,575 

43,238,849,809 

43,800,245,342 

50,087 ,388,239 

55,132,812,330 

57:706,495,.574 

Column 2 is for the bank clearings of 
the entire United States and Column 4 
for those of the United States with the 
exception of New York. In practice 
these figures are sub-divided into months 
but this is not necessary for the purpose 
of illustration. The next step is for the 
Statistician to take the actual figures 
received for the current year, and esti- 
mate the probable total clearings for the 
current year. This is done somewhat as 
follows: The statistician will note what 
proportion the clearings of January, 


February and March have heretofore 
borne to the clearings of the entire year. 
A novice might think that it is simply 


necessary to multiply the clearings of 
three months by four in order to have an 
estimate for the entire year, but this is 
not necessarily correct, as it might be 
necessary to multiply by only two or 
three, or it might be necessary to mul- 
tiply by five or six. However, by mak- 
ing a study of the relation that these 
three months bears to the entire year 
for several years back, one can make a 
very good estimate for the entire cur- 
rent year, even though only three months 
are reported. On making this estimate 
it is compared with the total figures for 
previous years and an opinion is formed 
of the probable business conditions for 
the current year. If the matter were 
dropped at this point these figures would 
be of no value, but the statistician re- 
vises this estimate each week as new fig- 
ures are received, and the merchant no- 
tices whether the revised figures are 
increasing or decreasing. Under this 
second method the merchant studies the 
statistics to note whether each succeed- 
ing estimate made by the statistician is 
an increase or a decrease over the previ- 
ous estimate. If the new estimate is an 
increase, this shows that business con‘i- 
tions are improving as would an upward 


line on the plot. If the new estimate 
is a decrease, compared with previous 
estimates, this shows that business is 
growing poorer, as would a downwari! 
line on the plot. If the new estimate is 
practically the same as the last one, this 
shows that there is no change either for 
the better or for the worse, the same as 
a horizontal line on the plot would show. 

The remaining point to be considered 
on the subject of bank clearings is the 
separation of the subject into the two 
headings as given at the beginning of 
this paper, and also as shown in the 
above given tables. The reason for this 
sub-divison is as follows: 

Bank Clearings for New York are so 
large that they have a tremendous effect 
upon the total bank clearings of the 
United States. In other words, the 
clearings of New York alone are about 
one-third those of the entire country. If 
these clearings were simply a result of 
commercial business transactions, that is, 
the transactions of merchants, manufac- 
turers and business men, there is no rea- 
son why the New York clearings should 
not be always included with the clearings 
of other cities. The facts of the case, 
however, show that the majority of the 
New York clearings are caused by the 
transactions of the brokers—and are in- 
timately related to the stock exchange 
transactions. This may be clearly shown 
by plotting two lines, one for the trans- 
actions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the other for the bank clear- 
ings of New York. These lines, al- 
though both very “zig-zag” are almost 
parallel to each other, and when one goes 
up the other follows, and vice.versa, For 
this reason, during dull times on the 
Stock Exchange, bank clearings of the 
United States including.New York, may 
show a decrease, even although business 
is improving; or during a very active 
period on the Stock Exchange, the bank 
clearings of the entire United States in- 
cluding New York, may show an in- 
crease, even although business in gen- 
eral is decreasing. For this reason in 
order to judge correctly the general busi- 
ness of the entire country, that is the 
business of the merchants and manufac- 
turers, it is best simply to consider the 
bank clearings of the entire Unite! 
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States with the exception of New York 
City. If the figures for the entire 
United States, with the exception of New 
York City, have been plotted and a con- 
clusion drawn, it is then well to also note 
the figures for the entire country, in- 
cluding New York City, If the figures, 
including New York City, confirm the 


Conclusions of a 
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conclusion arrived at when not including 
New York City, then the result may be 
considered absolutely correct. We ad- 
vise recording the figures including New 
York, but to use these more in the line 
of suggestions and additions only, rather 
than for actually forecasting business 
conditions. 


Non-Professional 


By Albert Halsey 


Ten years ago I began speculating, lost, kept on, studied, traded, gradually 
learned to gain and not lose, and now present these conclusions: 


; Speculation is not feasible as a get-rich-quick scheme, but, rightly followed, 
is the most profitable use for money I know of. 


It need not interfere with outside business. 

Four out of five men lose more than they gain, but the fifth gains a great deal. 
Out-of-town traders succeed oftener than those near the market. 

Read and study the ablest financial books, magazines, papers, and authorities. 
Study values; the public pays too much attention to prices and too little to 


values. 
Employ only reputable brokers. 


Don’t waste time hanging over a ticker or glaring at a broker’s quotation 


board. 


Don’t expect your broker to guide you; his business is to buy and sell as you 


direct, not to direct you. 
Let bucket-shops severely alone. 


Disregard advertising market tipsters, gossip in brokers’ offices and all tips. 
Charts are useful, but are not a safe basis for trading. 
No mere system can succeed; judgment is what counts. 


Investigate before trading. 


Plan deliberately ; execute promptly. 


Don’t overtrade or plunge. 
Buy listed stocks. 


Avoid wildcats, mining and oil stocks. 


Buy either outright or on heavy margins. 


Use stop loss orders freely. 


Buy when stocks are low and sell when they are high. Sell short when 
they get too high and buy in when they fall. 


Buy on recessions ; sell on advances. 


Buy 2% any one point only part of what you are prepared to buy. 
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Don’t buy and then buy more as the stock rises. 
Buying and then buying more on a recession is often profitable. 


Don’t be afraid to sell short. 


Don’t sell short in a bull market; don’t buy in a bear market. 
Cut short your losses but let your profits run on. 
Be cautious but not timid; be bold but not rash. 


Don’t trade every day. 


Don’t try to be in the market all the time. 
Trade by your judgment, not by your hopes and enthusiasms or your nerves 


and fears. 


Puts and calls are not worth their average price; Russell Sage soid puts and 


calls; he did not buy them. 


In grain the easier money is on the short side. 
The market is often fundamentally strong for a long rise, but technically 
weak for a short fall; conversely, it is often fundamentally weak for a long fall 


but technically strong for a short rise. 


Do the opposite of what the public does. The public stays away when stocks 
are low and buys enthusiastically when they are high. The public buys at the 


top and sells out at the bottom. 


Wall Street discounts everything ; always look far ahead ; trade on the future; 


never mind the present. 


The present market is fundamentaly a bull market. 
Our crops will be this year the determining factor; politics wili count less 


than most people imagine. 


HERE is no royal road to suc- 
cess, but if a man is blessed 
with plenty of energy and 
knows how to use it intelli- 

gently, he is pretty sure to get there.” 

This is the formula of a man still on 
the sunny side of thirty-five, who has 
made himself a factor in Wall Street af- 
fairs as the executive member of A. O. 
Brown & Company, a banking and brok- 
erage firm which, within six years, has 
reared itself among the foremost of the 
Street’s great houses. 

Edward F. Buchanan started his fight 
for fortune with the assets common to 
many American boys — a broad-gauge 
mind, indomitable energy and a sturdy 
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Prominent Wall Street Men 


Edward F. Buchanan 


Executive Partner of A. O. Brown & Co. 















physique. Born upon a farm near At- 
lanta, Ga., in a poor and struggling fam- 
ily, the responsibilities of life rested up- 
on him from his earliest recollection. 
At the age of six he was obliged to enroll 
as one of the family breadwinners, work- 
ing with the others on the little farm. 
In the ensuing five years he was able to 
get but three winter terms of schooling 
—about nine months in all. 

So thoroughly did he utilize every op- 
portunity offered in this limited experi- 
ence, that when, at the age of eleven, 
young Buchanan was offered a chance to 
learn_telegraphy in the railroad station 
at Norcross, Ga., his grasp of the three 
R’s and the rudiments of a country 
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school education was far firmer than that 
of a majority of pupils having double his 
experience. 5 

Three months’ practice in the little 
railroad station sufficed to make of the 
boy a practical telegrapher, competent 
to assume charge of the key in a neigh- 
boring station. As he progressed in profi- 
ciency he changed from station to sta- 
tion, broadening his experience and stim- 
ulating his ambition for advancement, 
till, at the age of thirteen, he was ap- 
pointed manager of an important station 
on the Texas Pacific Railroad. 

In his early career he developed the at- 
tribute which has characterized his sub- 
sequent rise to his present position in 
Wall Street—that of measuring up to 
responsibility. As telegrapher he filled, 
always creditably, important positions on 
railroads and with commercial compan- 
ies in every section of the Union. As 
wire manager for the Southern Asso- 
ciated Press, a branch of the then pow- 
erful United Press, he made a record 
for fast and accurate work that has 


never been surpassed in newspaper wire 


service. 

In 1896 Mr. Buchanan came to New 
York and entered the financial field. 
Mastering the details of the brokerage 
business, in a comparatively short time he 
occupied an important place in his new 
profession. The great private wire sys- 
tems which now link all sections of the 
country to the financial center were then 
in their infancy. To. Mr. Buchanan’s 
great knowledge of telegraph lines in the 
East and West, and his utilization of that 
knowledge, the present perfection of the 
wire house business is in great measure 
due. His work made C. I. Hudson & 
Co., with whom he was then connected, 
one of the foremost wire houses of that 
day. 
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While still with that firm, he formed 
an acquaintance, then a friendship with 
A. O. Brown, whose name now heads 
the firm which Mr. Buchanan directs. 
Like himself, Mr. Brown was ambitious 
and aspired to a business of his own. In 
1902 they formed a co-partnership under 
the name A. O. Brown & Company. The 
present great brokerage business, with 
headquarters at 30 Broad street, New 
York, with branch offices in the leading 
hotels of the metropolis, and in several 
of the principal cities of the country, is 
the result. The record of Mr. Buchan- 
an’s work in upbuilding the business of 
A. O. Brown & Company is the history 
of the firm—almost unparalleled in the 
Street for rapid yet stable growth and 
power. 

Another and even more interesting 
side of Mr. Buchanan’s life (if the 
records could be gathered), would be 
the story of the man’s splendid efforts to 
level some of the great obstacles from 
the pathways of other boys starting in 
life heavily handicapped. Many young 
men, successful in Wall Street and else- 
where, owe their start in the right di- 
rection to Mr. Buchanan’s interest and 
substantial aid. From his own section 
of the South he has brought North, edu- 
cated and started in business careers, 
many of the children of the poor neigh- 
bors of his boyhood days. His greatest 
pleasure is derived in seeing them emu- 
late, in a measure, himself in making the 
most of their opportunities. This phase 
of his character has made him better 
known among his Wall Street confréres, 
perhaps, than his abilities as helmsman 
of his big banking house; but Mr. Buch- 
anan, like most broad minded and big 
hearted men, is modest and the complete 
story of the good he has done will prob- 
ably never be known to any but himself. 
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INQUIRIES 


What do you wish to know about trading or investing in securities or commodities? 
Is it something regarding opening an account, margins, commissions, stop orders or other 


kinds of orders? 


In fact, is there any point in connection with the science, methods or customs of the vari- 
ous markets which you would like to have elucidated? 
If so, write us questions briefly and they will be answered in this column or otherwise. 


If personal reply desired, enclose stamped envelope. 


Address Inquiry Department. 


WE DO NOT GIVE ADVICE OR OPINIONS UPON SECURITIES OR PROB- 


ABLE MARKET MOVEMENTS. 


Q.—I gave the following order to a broker: 
“Buy, for my account, at the opening to-mor- 
row, 20 whole shares of Reading, common.” 
He reported 20 shares of Reading bought at 
114%. Upon my selling this stock, it turned 
out that I had only to full shares. 

On another occasion, I gave an order to 
buy 40 Locomotive at 50. It sold ex-divi- 
dend on that day, down to 49% and up to 51. 
When I asked him for a report, he said that 
as the stock had sold at ex-dividend he had 
reduced my order to 48%. Kindly state 
whether I have been wrongfully treated or if 
the above is a result of my not knowing how 
to place orders. 

Ans.—Your order was for 20 full shares 
of Reading and you should insist upon your 
broker reporting that amount bought. If he 
failed to carry out your instructions to the 
letter, he must make good. 

The accepted rule of the “Street” is as fol- 
lows: When a stock sells ex-dividend, the 
broker is expected to make every effort to 
reach the client and ascertain whether he de- 
sires the order changed to correspond to the 
amount of the dividend. If the broker is un- 
successful in reaching the client, he is expect- 
ed to reduce the order, whether it is to buy 
or sell. 

In the first mentioned trade, your broker 
did not treat you fairly. In. the latter instance, 
it depends upon whether he made an effort 
to learn your wishes in the matter. 


Q.—What books are best suited to one who 
is speculatively inclined? 

Ans.—A B C of Stock Speculation, Pitfalls 
and Cycles of Speculation, Bound Volume I. 
of the Ticker. 


Q.—How long before the day on which a 
dividend is paid, does a stock sell ex-dividend ? 
Is the rule fixed as to all stocks? 

Ans.—There is no general rule. Some com- 
panies close the books several weeks in ad- 
vance of payment; some have been known to 
close the books on the same day a dividend 
is declared. Official announcements are usual- 
ly printed in daily papers. 


Q.—If I am short of a stock when it sells 
ex-dividend, must I pay the dividend? 

Ans.—Yes; the dividend is charged up to 
you on the day the books close, but its equiva- 
lent comes off its market price, so that it 
really makes no difference. (See page 43, 
February Ticker.) 


Q.—I bought Baltimore & Ohio on February 
19, last, but did not receive my certificate un- 
til April 3, consequently I did not get the 
dividend which was paid in March. Am I not 
entitled to that dividend? 

Ans.—As the books on Baltimore & Ohio 
Common closed February 1, you were not en- 
titled to dividend on purchase made February 
19. The fact that the dividend was paid 
March 1 has nothing to do with the case. If 
you were not a stockholder of record when 
the books closed you have no claim for divi- 
dends. 


Q.—I placed with my broker an order to 
sell Iowa Central at 18 or better. On May 10 
it opened at 1774, went to 19 and closed at 
17%, according to all the daily papers and the 
Wall Street Journal. Twenty-two hundred 
shares changed hands on that day and my.or- 
der at 18 was not executed. The broker’s ex- 
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planation was not satisfactory. What is your 
opinion of the transaction? 

Ans.—Iowa Central is a very unsatisfactory 
stock to deal in, especially if you are trading 
in odd lots. The majority of transactions look 
like “wash” sales. It seems, however, that 
you should have received a report, provided 
you were dealing on the New York Stock 
Exchange. If your order was placed with a 
Consolidated Exchange Broker, there might 
have been no market for the stock on that Ex- 
change. If you dealt with a bucket shop, it is 
likely that you were “done” out of the sale. 
Bear in mind, however, that such an inactive 
stock must be more than 18 bid before you 
can sell an odd lot at that figure. It might 
have sold at 19 on a “wash sale” and never 
have been over 18 bid. An odd lot dealer is 
guided by the bid price in making purchases 
of odd lots. His object is to purchase odd 
lots at 18, 1844, or 183% (in case of inactive 
stocks), and sell them at 18%. That is what 
he is there for. He makes his living thus. 





If you wish to be 
placed in touch with a 
responsible house, write 
the TICKER, stating 
whether you are contem~ 
plating investment or spec” 
ulation: what amount you 
have for investment, or in 
what size lots you wish 
to deal. 

Also state what large 
city is located most con- 


veniently to you, or if 


you have any preference 
in this regard. 
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Q.—Kindly explain why fortnightly settle- 
ments are made in the London market and 
whether a commission is charged to the trader 
on marginal transactions? What is the Lon- 
don commission on Mining Stocks? 

Ans.—Fortnightly settlements in London 
correspond to the daily settlements in New 
York. When you buy 100 shares of stock in 
New York on Monday, your broker pays for 
it on Tuesday. If your transaction is made 
in London, say on June 3d, your broker would 
not have to settle until the 12th, which is the 
first settling day in June. If you sold your 
stock out at a profit before the settlement day, 
you would receive a check for your profit on 
the 12th. If you lost money, a statement 
would be rendered to you and you would be 
expected to settle with the broker at that time. 

No commission is charged to the trader who 
wishes to carry stocks over from one settle- 
ment day to another. If you wish to buy out- 
right, however, there is a “taking up charge” 
about equal to the commission. 

Commission rates on Mining Stocks in 
London are as follows: 


On stocks selling under 2 pounds, $6.25 per 
100 shares. 

On stocks selling from 2 to 3 pounds, $9.37% 
per 100 shares. 

On stocks selling over 3 pounds, $18.75 per 
roo shares. 


Q.—Kindly give high and low points of 
American Car & Foundry Common for Janu- 
ary, February and March, 1906. 
High. 
47% 
46% 
45% 


Low 
30% 
4034 
390% 


Ans.— January, 1906 
February, 1906 
March, 1906 


Q.—In your February number you have a 
chart showing the fluctuations of stock from 
110 to 118. Kindly inform me if this covers 
a period of eleven days? And whether the 
figures run vertically? 

Ans.—The chart is a hypothetical one and 
does not cover any particular period. It was 
merely given as an illustration of the way in 
which a full figure chart is made and what 
it indicates. The figures run vertically. Just 
below the chart is a table showing how this 
imaginary stock fluctuated. Records can be 
made on a full figure chart only when prices 
touch full figures. For instance: if Union 
Pacific went from 45 to 48 and back to 46, it 
would be recorded on the full figure chart 
thus: 148 

147 
146 
145 


147 


146 


Q.—What is the number of shares traded in 
on the Boston Stock Exchange necessary to 
establish a standard quotation on the ticker? 

When did the Massachusetts Law against 
Bucket Shops go into effect? 





| 
1 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
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Are there any bucket shops in Massachu- 

setts that trade in quotations on the Boston 
Stock Exchange since the law went into ef- 
fect? 
Ans.—Everything from one share up is con- 
sidered a standard quotation on the Boston 
Stock Exchange ticker. No fixed number of 
shares is required to be traded in, in order to 
establish a quotation. The Massachusetts 
Law against Bucket Shops went into effect 
May 1, 1907. So far as is officially known, no 
bucket shops now exist. 


Referring to the article by Chas. C. Sprague 
in your June issue, the writer begs to make 
the following comment: While the procedure 
which he outlines is undoubtedly what occurs 
in the case of a savings bank which is con- 
tinually reinvesting its returns from_invest- 
ments, yet in the case of the average investor 
who has saved a little money against the com- 
ing of stormy weather, or who wants to live 
a little better than he has been, the yields 
given in any of the tables of bond values are 
misleading; and, as a matter of fact, what 
the investor will probably do is to divide the 
amount of his annual coupon by the purchase 
price, taking no consideration of maturity. 
This, of course, gives no basis for valuation 
and it is thus necessary to bring all bonds to 
the same standard. 

Now, as before stated, the average man will 
spend, or, at least, not reinvest his dividends, 
so this feature should be eliminated, and it 
thus seems that the most satisfactory way to 
figure the investment return is as shown be- 
low. Take the case given by Mr. Sprague. A 
person purchasing a bond at 101.94 to run for 
one year would lose 1.94 of his principal at 
the end of the year. He would receive $6 in- 
terest, therefore his net income for the year 
would be $4.06; this divided by 101.94 gives 
the yield 3.99 per cent. Again, taking a longer 
term bond to show the difference more clearly, 
we find from Rollins’ tables that a 6 per cent. 
bond to yield 4.3 per cent. and to mature in 
twenty years must be bought at 122.65. Now, 
at the end of twenty years the purchaser loses 
$22.65, or $1.1325 per year. Deducting this 
from $6 leaves a net income per year of 
$4.8675, and dividing this by 122.65 gives 3.97 
per cent. instead of 4.30 per cent. Or, in other 
words, he has gotten each year on his orig- 
inal investment 4.89 per cent., but lost each 
year, owing to the approach of maturity .92 
per cent., making a net return as above 3.97 
per cent. 

Bond men who tell their clients that such 
and such a bond yields so much, are apt to 
have uncomplimentary things said about them 
unless they explain exactly what is meant, for 
when the purchaser finds that he is not getting 
what he was told, he will begin to figure. 

W. S. Fannine. 
With Tracy & Co. 





A satisfied subscriber writes: 

“*The Story of Erie’ is the greatest book 
ever written about a single railroad and every- 
one interested in the growth of transportation 
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in this country should own a copy. While the 
Erie Railroad was not the first road built in 
this country (the B. & O. having been started 
July 4, 1827) it was the first road to connect 
New York City with the West, and the enter- 
prise, while being disastrous to its builders. 
was a most meritorious undertaking. You 
deserve great credit for perpetuating the 
story.” 





THe Corporation Manuat.—The Corpora- 
tion Manual Co., New York. 

This valuable work comprises : 

(1) A cyclopedic classification of the busi- 
ness corporation laws of each State and Ter- 
ritory under one hundred uniform headings. 
This arrangement facilitates research and 
makes possible a comparative study of the sta- 
tutory provisions of all or any of the dif- 
ferent States, on a given point, with the least 
possible effort. 

(2) The letter of the statutes, supplemented 
by explanatory notes and cases. This is not 
a mere synopsis or digest, but contains all the 
statute law affecting business corporations in 
each State and Territory. 

The main divisions of the Corporation 
Manual classification conform to the arrange- 
ment of the standard digests, thereby facili- 


tating reference to authorities. Thes i- 
visions are as follows: Incorporati 1a 
Organization; Corporate Existence at "- 
chise; Corporate Name, Seal, Domi 

Laws and Records; Capital Stock a1 iV: 


dends; Members and Stockholders: (fficers 
and Agents; Corporate Powers and Liabili- 
ties; Insolvency and Receivers; Reincorpora- 
tion and Reorganization; Consolidation; Dis- 
solution and Forfeiture of Franchise; For- 
eign Corporations; Taxation of Domestic and 
Foreign Corporations. 

The cyclopedia of corporate forms is the 
most complete compilation published. It em- 
braces certificates of incorporation of every 
State, charters, object clauses, bonds, agree- 
ments, preferred stock clauses, and acknowl- 
edgments by corporations. 

A valuable feature of the work is the full 
text of the anti-trust laws of each of the 
States. 





Smile. 


By Roe Futkerson, 
In Moore’s Monthly Messenger. 


The man with the smiling phiz is the man 
who corrals the mazuma! I don’t care if you 
are a railroad president or a _ rum-seller’s 
daughter; I don’t care if you are a Presby- 
terian preacher or a porter; I don’t care if 
you are playing in the National League or the 
Epworth League; you need a smile in your 
business. It is good for what ails you. The 
man with the owl-like face may get credit for 
being very wise, but he is mighty lonesome, 
and when the plum tree is shaken and the 
good jobs fall to the ground the chances are 
that he will not find anything. Owls and 
other solemn-visaged creatures are always 
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lonesome. Did you ever see a flock of owls? 

How many times have you left four cents 
change in a grimey paw when you bought 
your evening paper just because the grimey 
paw had a face over it with a grin on? Who 
picks up the tips in the pie foundry where 
you eat your midday lunch? Is it the boy 
with the smile on his face or the lad who 
hands you doughnuts with a face that looks 
as though he was the victim of some secret 
sorrow ? 

Turn around and look at your face right 
now in the mirror? Now smile once and see 
the difference! If you were to walk into a 
store which had four clerks at leisure behind 
its counters and one of them wore a smile 
like the one you just saw in the mirror would 
you pass the others and go to him? Well, 
rather! Turn around and look at that face 
again. In looking at your face in the glass 
did the idea ever come to you that every man, 
woman and child uses that face of yours to 
size you up by? Well, they do! It’s your sign. 
Is it a good one? Have you the surly dispo- 
sition it indicates? Grin, you idiot! Those 
vertical wrinkles in your forehead are putting 
the world wise to you. 

The world has no use for a man in whose 
face the wrinkles turn down at the ends. They 
indicate a failure in life; they indicate the 
man with a grievance; with a disposition to 
“demand his rights” and feel that the world 
is imposing on him. The. lad with the 
wrinkles that turn up at the ends exudes 
prosperity and success from every pore and 
is stamped a winner from top to toe. The 
world loves a winner and next to a winner, 
it loves a loser who can grin and go at it 
again. The best sign polish for a human face 
is a sunny smile. 


Have you people working for you? Smile 
at them and they will work for you instead 
of for your money. It is the unusual that 
men fear. If you frown at your people all 
the time your frown will have no terrors for 
them. To make your frown effective use it 
like trumps in whist, when nothing else will 
take the trick. If you work for a man and 
he tells you to do something, do it with a 
sinile and he will give you credit for being a 
willing worker. The next thing to doing a 
thing without being told is doing it quickly 
with a smile when you are told. 

The whistling mechanic and the smiling 
salesman are the two things that employment 
bureaus never see. Jobs are hunting them, 
they are never hunting jobs. When business 
is dull and the force is being cut down the 
sunny smile has held many a man on who 
would otherwise be pressing brick for Street 
& Walker and wondering how long his free 
lunch route would last. 

The kicking customer is soothed; the sulky 
workman is smoothed; the balky prospect is 
signed ; and the scowls of the angry boss melt 
before the sunshine of the smiling face, while 
to the frowning man the kicking customer be 
comes a knocker of the house; the sulky 
workman leaves to the rival shop; the balky 
prospect becomes an impossibility and the 
angry boss a purple-faced fiend with threats 
of discharge like lightning playing round his 
head till he makes a fair picture of a modern 
Jove. 

“Laugh and the world lavghs with you: 
weep and you weep alone” is just as true now 
as it was when Miss Wilcox wrote it in 1&42 
Again and finally! The man with the smiling 
phiz is the one who corrals the mazuma! Yes, 
you may paste that in your hat. 


Abbreviations 
Generally Used in Quotatién Lists 
Br. Branch. 
Sn Coupon. 
C. or cur. Currency. 


Con. m. or consol, m. Consolidated mortgage. 


Conv. Convertible, 

Cum. Cumulative. 

Drawn or dr’n. Subject to call when drawn by lot. 
End. Endorsed. 

G. Gold. 

Gen. m. General Mortgage. 

Guar. p. and i. Guaranteed principal and interest. 
Inc. Income mortgage. 

L. gr. Land grant. 

M. Mortgage. 

Non-cum. Non-cumulative. 

P. M. Per mile. 

Pref. Preferred. 

R. Fully registered (no coupons). 
Red. Redeemable. 

S. F. Sinking fund. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Insertion. 


Full Page 
Half Page 
Quarter Page 
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Smallest advertisement accepted, one inch. 
Preferred positions and inserts, subject to 
special rates. 

Objectionable advertisements absolutely re- 
fused. 

Under noecircumstances will we accept ad- 
vertisements offering oil, mining or other 
highly speculative securities. 


DUPLICATE COPIES 


We make special terms to brokers and 
others purchasing quantities of the same issue. 


Editors are as wise on the average as 
the average reader, not wiser. They are 
more valuable as looking glasses than 
otherwise. For the best of them reflect 
pretty well the people at large; their 
ideas and plans.—Brisbane. 


Most people have an instinctive horror 
of getting into debt—an indefinable sense 
that indebtedness is discreditable. Yet 
this sentiment is at variance with the 
practice of modern business. The busi- 
ness man who refers with pride, as many 
do, to the fact that he “never owed a dol- 
lar” indicates that he probably does not 
understand how a successful business 
should be conducted. 

The judicious use of credit, instead of 
being an element of weakness, is, and al- 
ways has been, one of strength in any 
business. If the character and bearing 
of the business man, his reputation in 


his home community, his financial re- 
sources, his experience and his attention 
to business and his past record inspire 
confidence that he will meet his obliga- 
tions, then—and in direct proportion to 
his standing in all these respects—he 
possesses credit. If he does not employ 
this possession he is an unwise business 
man. 


“A man’s learning dies with him; 
even his virtues fade out of remem- 
brance, but the dividend on the Stocks 
he bequeathes to his children, live and 
keep his memory green.”—Holmes. 


To-Morrow 
By C. J. J. 


To-morrow! what is that? 

I’ve heard the name before! 
’Tis not a place; ’tis not a time; 
It never was; it never comes; 

It is not less—it can’t be more, 
It’s always, just—“to-morrow.” 


I ask a favor of a friend, 
He answers me, in sorrow: 

Says he: “Of favor’s there’s no end.” 
I'll grant you yours—‘to-morrow.’” 


I look adversity in face, 
And seek in vain to borrow; 

I hear the same old commonplace 
Expression: Come—“to-morrow.” 


I’ve heard it now for many a year; 
To me, it is quite certain, 

That if to-morrow may be near, 
It’s safe behind a curtain,— 


The folds of which we can’t uplift 
To-day; unless we borrow, 

A beam of faith from white snowdrift 
Which melts before—“to-morrow.” 


I went to Cuba to recruit, 
And diet on banana; 
I asked a Cuban for some fruit, 
He stammered out—“Majiana.” 


I asked my guide, what that word meant, 
He answered—to my sorrow— 

That it was Spanish supplement, 
For English word—“to-morrow.” 


And thus I hear it everywhere; 
It pains me, to my marrow; 

I’d sell my chance on heaven—so fair— 
If I could find—“to-morrow.” 


To-day is always with us here; 
It may be one of sorrow: 

But if we fill our hearts with cheer, 
We may yet find—“to-morrow.” 








